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SHREWD observer recently remarked that ambitious 
A efforts to organize peace usually precede serious gen- 
eral wars. In the earliest modern period the general- 
ization is not without validity. The Habsburg-Valois wars, 
springing from the rivalry between Francis I of France and the 
emperor Charles V, surpassed anything Europe had previously 
known for extent and destructiveness, and provided the first 
evidence of the terrible potentialities of the new national states. 
The prelude to this conflict was the treaty of London of 1518 by 
which the chief powers of Europe, under the leadership of 
Cardinal Wolsey, sought to outlaw war forever among Christian 
nations. 

The text of the treaty was published by Rymer,' and the 
main facts about it have been available ever since the publica- 
tion of the great calendars of the sources relating to English 
history in the reign of Henry VIII.? Nevertheless, most modern 

1 Foedera, conventiones, litterae, ... . inter reges Angliae et alios quosvis imperatores, 
reges, etc., ed. Thomas Rymer (London, 1704-35), XIII, 624-25. 


2 Relevant material in Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry 
VIII, Vols. Il and ITI, ed. J. S. Brewer (London, 1864 and 1867) (hereafter cited as 
L. & P.); in Calendar of state papers, Spanish, Vol. II, ed. G. A. Bergenroth (London, 
1862) (hereafter Cal. Span.); and in Calendar of state papers, Venetian, Vol. II, ed. 
Rawdon Brown (London, 1864) (hereafter Cal. Ven.). 
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historians have given the peace treaty of 1518 very little atten- 
tion, describing it as a mere flourish, an ornamental annex to 
the other Anglo-French treaties of the same year, and warning 
their readers, when they mentioned it at all, to avoid taking its 
professions seriously. Only Wilhelm Busch insisted that the 
treaty was a genuine effort to keep the peace in Europe.‘ Busch 
worked entirely from the printed sources, which he studied, 
however, very intensively. A few years later Nitti found some 
support for Busch’s views in Italian archives’ and lent them 
cautious credence. It may have been Busch’s unverifiable the- 
ory of a divergence in policy between Henry VIII and his 
minister Wolsey which made other historians wary of following 
his lead. It may have been his reading into the negotiations 
motives more appropriate to the nineteenth century. Whatever 
the reason, his analysis has not been accepted or even much 
discussed. Recently the present writer has had an opportunity 
to test Busch’s conclusions by the unpublished archives in 
Vienna to which, without having seen them, Busch appealed.® 
The result showed that the emperor’s counselors, at least, and 
his ambassadors in England took the peace treaty of 1518 with 
complete seriousness and gave its provisions an important place 
in their negotiations. It has seemed worth while, therefore, to 
attempt a re-evaluation of the first attempt to establish a 
permanent and general European peace by diplomatic means. 

Behind Wolsey’s peace treaty lay a body of sentiments cur- 

*Cf. C. H. Williams, The making of the Tudor despotism (London, 1928), p. 99; 
A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), p. 117. 

4 Wilhelm Busch, Drei Jahre englischer Vermittlungspolitik: 1518-1521 (Bonn, 1884), 

5 F. Nitti, Leone X e la sua politica secondo documenti e carteggi inedite (Florence, 
1892). 

* The correspondence of the Emperor Charles V relating to England is published 
in the Calendar of state papers, Spanish, only from the year 1525 on. K. Lanz, Monu- 
menta Hapsburgica, Vol. II (Vienna, 1845), published a number of documents for the 
year 1521. Research in the Austrian Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, Vienna, made 
possible by a grant from the International Research Council, has revealed a considerable 
mass of unpublished correspondence, beginning in the year 1516 and growing richer 
for 1522, 1523, and 1524. The writer is now preparing a supplement to the Calendar 


of state papers, Spanish, to be published by the H. M. Stationery Office, which will 
calendar this material. 
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rent among educated Europeans at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, which, because they were in the end ineffectual, 
have usually been underestimated by modern writers, but which 
were, perhaps, as strongly operative on the motives of sixteenth- 
century statesmen, and as influential on the day-to-day conduct 
of diplomacy, as similar sentiments may be today. The mani- 
festations of these sentiments cannot be justly described here; 
limitations of space forbid. But their general nature must be 
outlined at least, since they provided the atmosphere in which 
the negotiations took place. 

There was, in the first place, the medieval sentiment that 
Christendom, the respublica Christiana, was, or ought to be, a 
unit, and that war between its members was an abnormality, 
the result of evil will or ineffective adjudication. The dream of 
the pax Romana, the symbol and reality of the Catholic church, 
the memory of the “truce of God,” and the crusades all worked 
in the same direction; and, in the writings of legal theorists and 
humanists alike, the ideal of Christian peace and union was 
reaching its most intense expression, just as the last vestige of 
the reality was about to dissolve.’ 

In the years just before 1518 the sentiment of Christian unity 
and the propaganda for peace were stronger than ever. These 
medieval sentiments had been aroused, rather than weakened, 
by the repeated national wars of the past twenty-five years, 
and the Christian humanism of the north was voicing them with 
deeper earnestness. In 1513 John Colet preached on Good Fri- 
day before Henry VIII and his court. England was at war, and 
the army about to sail for France; yet Colet dared to make his 
sermon an impassioned plea for peace and a denunciation of all 
wars of aggression. In 1516 Erasmus published his Institutio 
principis Christiani, the most eloquent argument for peace since 
Dante’s De monarchia, and one of the most widely and immedi- 
ately popular of all Erasmus’ books. Only one book published 


™M. A. R. Maulde-la-Claviere, La diplomatic au temps de Machiavel (Paris, 1892), I, 
15-19; Ernest Nys, Les origines du droit international (Brussels, 1894), pp. 17-20, 
97-105, 264-67; J. B. Scott, The Spanish origins of international law (Oxford, 1934), 
pp. 173-94. 
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that year surpassed it in popularity, More’s Utopia. Of the 
Utopians, More wrote: “War they do detest and abhor; and 
contrary to the custom almost of all other nations, they count 
nothing so much against glory, as glory gotten in war.” In 1517 
Erasmus finished his second and even more impassioned peace 
tract, the Querela pacis; and its first edition may have been 
printed that year.’ 

It would be easy to extend the list of humanists who propa- 
gandized for peace’ and to show that their sentiments were con- 
stantly re-echoed in public documents and public speeches. It 
is customary among historians of the Renaissance to discount 
all these appeals to peace in the instructions and formal ad- 
dresses of ambassadors, in the preambles to treaties, in the 
proclamations and public orations of princes, in the records of 
sermons and debates, as mere hypocrisy and the mouthing of 
rhetorical platitudes. But it is by no means certain that what 
men do always represents their beliefs more closely than what 
they say. The failure of sixteenth-century diplomatic practice 
to live up to its professions was no doubt the chief cause for 
Machiavelli’s cynicism and has been the excuse for a similar 
attitude by historians ever since. But Machiavelli’s views were 
very rare among his contemporaries. Most men at the turn of 
the sixteenth century were still medieval, idealistic, yearning 
for a world of order and of law. The humanists expressed the 
most advanced body of these sentiments in language which their 
educated fellow-Europeans found appropriate and moving. 
Their public was, of course, much smaller than the public of 
modern pacifists, but their influence was not necessarily less. 
The prestige of literature was never greater. Rulers were gen- 
uinely anxious for the good opinion of men of letters and defer- 
ential to their wisdom. Most historians who hasten to write 
down the pacific sentiments of the early sixteenth century as 

8 P.S. Allen (ed.), Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami (London, 1906——), 
III (1913), 14. 

* Cf. Allen, I (1906), 7; III (1913), 13-16; IV (1922), 566, 576; V (1924), 112; VII 
(1930), 10. Also Nys, pp. 384-95; Scott, pp. 33-45; R. W. Chambers, Thomas More 


(New York, 1935), pp. 113, 153-54, 162-66; and R. E. Corbett’s introduction to Eras- 
mus’ Institutio principis Christiani (London, 1921). 
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mere empty Latin declamation would be shocked if a similar 
judgment were expressed about the twentieth-century peace 
movement with equal baldness. Yet the manifestations are not 
entirely unlike. 

Reasons of more practical weight than the exhortations of the 
humanists also inclined statesmen to peace in 1518. The cost of 
war, a feeble but a constant deterrent, was more than normally 
onerous in the second decade of the sixteenth century. In the 
twenty-five years before 1518, Europe had undergone, besides 
minor disturbances, more than ten years of serious national 
wars, of which the last series—from the war of the league of 
Cambrai in 1509 to the abortive invasion of the Milanese by 
Maximilian in 1516—had been the most widespread and costly 
of the lot. It was doubtful whether any European state had 
gained by them or could stand a repetition. In most countries 
internal strains had been set up, aggravating the unrest in- 
incident to a changing economy, and the rumblings of revolt 
were audible. Even France, which, on the whole, had come off 
best and had the revenues most nearly adequate to a renewed 
struggle, was impoverished and discontented. 

The chief and most urgent reason for peace among the powers 
of western Europe, however, was the menace of the Turks. 
Thoughtful statesmen were prepared to admit the possibility 
that, unless the warring Christian powers could unite, they 
might be conquered piecemeal. With the end of the peaceful 
reign of Bayazid II, the Ottoman standards were again on the 
move. Leo X, from the moment of his elevation, had been 
gravely concerned with the Turkish threat.!° The successes of 
Selim I in his Persian campaigns of 1514 seemed to remove any 
counterweight to Turkish power in the east; and the successful 
attack on Syria and Egypt which immediately followed ap- 
peared ominous for the safety of Rhodes, the last powerful 
Christian outpost in the Levant, and almost equally so for 
Hungary, the eastern bastion of Catholic Europe." Leo had al- 


10 L. Pastor, History of the popes (St. Louis, 1923), VII, 213. 


'N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Gotha, 1909), III, 316 ff., 339-41; 
E. Charriére, Négociations de la France dans le Levant (Paris, 1848), I, 4, 9, 12, 25. 
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ready published a bull urging a general crusade, had sought in 
vain to rouse the Venetians, and had endeavored, during their 
interview at Bologna in 1516, to persuade Francis I to attack 
the sultan. The alarming news from Rhodes in 1517 stirred him 
to new efforts. In November a committee of cardinals, sitting 
with the diplomatic corps in Rome, drew up an elaborate 
memorandum urging on the Christian powers a combined mass 
attack on Constantinople. The response was discouraging, but 
Leo had no intention of abandoning the project. On March 6, 
1518, he published a solemn bull, describing impressively the 
Turkish danger and proclaiming a five-year truce between all 
Christian states in order that their forces might converge 
against the infidel. Legates were dispatched to France, Spain, 
Germany, and England to urge this papal truce.” 

Wolsey seized the occasion of the arrival of Campeggio, the 
legate to England, to twist the papal truce into a shape of his 
own planning. The admission of the Roman legate had been 
delayed until Leo had bestowed upon the Cardinal of York an 
equal dignity; and when Campeggio finally landed on August 
29, Wolsey was already far advanced in negotiations with the 
French designed to counter the treaty of Noyon, and, by in- 
suring French friendship, to free England from a vexatious 
dependence on the Habsburg-Spanish alliance.'® The chief 
points were the resale of Tournai to the French king and a mar- 
riage alliance between the little princess Mary and the infant 
Dauphin. A French envoy with full powers, Estienne Poncher, 
bishop of Paris, landed in England only three days after 
Campeggio. Three weeks later he and his colleague, Admiral 
Bonnivet, made their formal entrance into London, with un- 
exampled splendor. When they did so, Wolsey’s ambitious de- 
sign was complete. The cardinal, who did not wish either in fact 
or in appearance to substitute a French alliance for the Spanish 
one his master was forsaking, had conceived the daring plan of 
concluding at London a multilateral treaty converting Leo’s 
five-year truce into a permanent charter of European peace. 

2 Pastor, VII, 223-32; Charriére, I, 31-68. 


18 J. S. Brewer, The reign of Henry VIII from his accession to the death of Wolsey 
(London, 1884), I, 186 ff.; L. &. P, I, 1288-91; Cal. Ven., II, 448. 
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This treaty of London, signed October 2 by the French and 
English delegates, was solemnly proclaimed and sworn to at 
St. Paul’s the following day before an assemblage including the 
king, the two cardinals, the ambassadors of all the powers rep- 
resented at London, and the lords temporal and spiritual of the 
realm. Its preamble recited the danger to Christendom of the 
advancing Turk as set forth in Leo X’s bull. Therefore, the 
kings of England and France, as they had been exhorted to do 
by the pope, and because one power alone could not make head 
against the Turks, stood prepared to subscribe to a treaty to 
preserve and extend the Respublica Christiana, resist the Turk- 
ish tyrant, and conclude a universal peace. As principal con- 
trahents were named the pope, under whose presidency the 
league was placed and whose defense and protection were de- 
clared to be among its chief objects, the king of the Romans 
and the kings of France, England, and Spain. The list of con- 
federate powers, included at the instance of one or another of 
the principal contrahents and also invited to adhere to the 
treaty, was a roll of the lesser sovereignties of Europe. All the 
signatories undertook not to. attack any other signatory, or to 
permit their subjects or vassals to serve against each other, or 
to encourage rebels in each others’ territory, or in any way, 
directly or indirectly, to molest the sovereignty or possessions 
of any other confederate power. They promised to consult im- 
mediately on notification that the territory of any member had 
been invaded, and to make a combined diplomatic protest to 
the aggressor; should this fail of effect, they were bound, on a 
second appeal from the injured party, to declare war against 
the aggressor and to prosecute it vigorously until peace had 
been restored and the guilty power had made full reparation. 
The specific method of protest and the precise military obliga- 
tions involved in later action were carefully laid down. The 
treaty was intended to include all Christian powers and to be 
of permanent duration, ending forever aggression among them." 

That Wolsey’s treaty was no hasty improvisation the briefest 
review of its antecedents will show. The sentiment of European 
unity had been the mainspring of the conciliar movement; and 

™ Rymer, XIII, 624-49, including ratifications. 
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deference to that sentiment, strengthened, as it was, by pressure 
from without, colored all the language of fifteenth-century 
diplomacy and provided not the least powerful of its motives. 
Among the various efforts to realize that sentiment in action, 
Wolsey and his collaborators had learned most from two 
episodes. 

The most elaborate plan for a permanent European peace 
had been developed at the court of George Podiebrad, king of 
Bohemia, largely by a French capitalist, Anthoine Marini, of 
Grenoble, and first urged by Marini on Louis XI of France in 
1462." Marini’s scheme had aimed at the establishment of 
peace and union against the Turks by a bold adaptation of 
conciliar experience to secular ends. It proposed a permanent 
treaty of alliance, in the first place between Bohemia, France, 
and Venice, to which all the other powers of Europe were in- 
vited to adhere. The signatories were to bind themselves not 
to make war on one another on any pretext, and to raise a 
common army for the reconquest of Constantinople. In order 
to prevent disputes arising among them, a permanent court of 
international justice was to be set up whose decisions were to 
have the force of law; and the common affairs of Europe were 
to be further regulated by a general assembly (corpus, uni- 
versitatem, seu collegium) of the signatories, in which each na- 
tion was to have one vote, the first meeting of the assembly to 
be held at Basel in 1464, and provision to be made for regular 
sessions thereafter. Besides the permanent court, a secretariat 
was to manage the affairs of the league between sessions, with 
a common seal, archives, treasury, and military staff, to be 
supported by fixed contributions by all members. Podiebrad’s 
plan was obliquely aimed against the pre-eminence of the em- 
peror and the pope, with both of whom his relations were un- 
easy; it was feared in several quarters as a mask for the partition 
of Europe between France and Bohemia; and, opposed by the 
skilful diplomacy of Pius IT, it came to nothing, but not before 

15 Fully treated by Herman Markgraf, “Uber Georg von Podiebrads Project eines 
christlichen Fiirstenbundes zur Vertreibung der Turken aus Europa und Herstellung 


des allgemeinen Freidens innerhalb der Christenheit,’’ Historische Zeitschrift, XXI 
(1869), 245-304. 
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it had aroused great interest at several European courts. 
Wolsey’s treaty discarded the cumbrous permanent machinery 
of the Bohemian king’s proposed league; but it seized on its 
more practical features: the recognition of the equality of mod- 
ern nations as a basis for the organization of Christendom, the 
treaty of permanent peace which they were all to be invited to 
sign, the provision for prompt diplomatic and military action 
to punish any violation of the covenant, and, of course, the 
double objective—peace among Christians, war with the Turks. 
The similarities between the proposals of 1462 and the treaty 
of 1518 are so close in some respects as apparently to preclude 
mere coincidence.’* Etienne Poncher may, of course, have 
brought with him the copy of the earlier treaty in the French 
royal archives. 

The other inspiration of Wolsey’s treaty was the most suc- 
cessful stroke of practical diplomacy of the fifteenth century, 
the Italian league which followed the peace of Lodi. In the year 
Constantinople fell, Pope Nicholas V sought in vain to make 
peace among the warring powers of Italy. Where the pope 
failed, a simple friar succeeded. Both Francesco Sforza and Co- 
simo de’ Medici were tired of the three-cornered war of Venice, 
Florence, and Milan, which by this time had involved the en- 
tire peninsula: Genoa, Savoy, Montferrat, and the petty states 
of Lombardy and the Romagna, as well as Naples and the 
papacy. Italy was menaced not only by the Turk but by the 
French. . The peace treaties signed at Lodi in 1454 were followed 
by a league between Venice, Florence, and Milan to which the 
other Italian powers were invited to adhere and which they had 
practically all joined by the spring of 1455. This league of mu- 
tual defense guaranteed the territorial agreements of the trea- 
ties of Lodi and established a multiple balance of power in Italy 
by which the independence of the chief states was preserved, 
and really serious war for the most part avoided, for nearly 
forty years.'’ There are no striking verbal identities in the text 


16 Cf. Rymer, XIII, 624-25, and Markgraf, pp. 281-82, arts. 1-7. 


1” Text in J. Dumont, Corps diplomatique du droit de gens (The Hague, 1726), III, 
i, 221. 
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of the treaty of Lodi and that of London, but there is a perva- 
sive parallelism which extends beyond the main principle ofa 
multiple balance of power with guaranties against aggression. 
The method of negotiation, a treaty between individual powers 
to which all others are invited to adhere, was the same. Such a 
procedure had proved more effective than simultaneous pro- 
posals to a large number of courts, or than a grand congress 
which might drag out the drafting to wearisome length. Also, 
the treaty of London relied for its ordinary machinery upon the 
system of resident ambassadors which the peace of Ledi had 
done so much to develop in Italy. From the experience after 
Lodi, Wolsey may have learned his careful definition of aggres- 
sion. The bold stroke whereby all former treaties and agree- 
ments were canceled in so far as they conflicted with the new 
treaty was his own. 

Historians who hold the dogma that Renaissance statesmen 
were consistently insincere, and that their public documents are 
never what they seem, have variously described Wolsey’s treaty 
as a hollow mask for the new French alliance,'* a malicious de- 
vice for paying off old diplomatic scores,'® a mere personal coup, 
designed to dazzle the courts of Europe and steal the center of 
the stage from Leo X,”° or a deliberate attempt to burke the 
papal crusade.”! Wolsey’s motives may have been as mixed as 
those of modern statesmen sometimes are. It seems hopeless, 
now, to know a heart often inscrutable to those who knew the 
man the best. But Wolsey’s treaty seemed the first practical 
and realistic answer to the appeals of humanists and the fears 
of statesmen, and some of the charges against it, based perhaps 
on a single passage in some contemporary letter, are certainly 
too hasty. 

18 Pollard, Wolsey, p. 117. (It would be more consistent with Pollard’s own views, 
and more in accordance with the facts, to regard the treaty as another effect of Wolsey’s 
propapal bias.) 

19 Brewer, I, 206. 


20H. A. L. Fisher, History of England from the accession of Henry VII to the death of 
Henry VIII (London, 1906), pp. 204-5. 


*! Pastor, VII, 242-43. 
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It is true that Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador in 
London, was skeptical and suspicious. There were few things 
that Venice wanted less than a crusade, and any drawing-to- 
gether of the greater powers revived painful memories of the 
league of Cambrai. But Venice was scrupulously included in 
the treaty as were Ferrara, Urbino, Gueldres, Scotland—in- 
deed, all the sore spots of diplomacy—and her ambassador 
expressed himself as completely reassured.” 

It is true that the Habsburgs were alarmed by the resale of 
Tournai and that the powers of the Spanish ambassador failed 
to arrive. But their representative on the ground, the shrewd 
and experienced Bernardino de Mesa, lent his active, if un- 
official, assistance to the negotiations®® and so reassured his 
principals that both Charles and Maximilian empowered him, 
before the end of September, to ratify in their names.”‘ Gius- 
tiniani’s guess that De Mesa’s departure in November for Spain 
was due to pique over the treaty,” although it has been re- 
peated, is contradicted by the facts. De Mesa was ill. He left 
on the best of terms with Wolsey. He was probably instrumen- 
tal in hastening Charles’s formal ratification, which was solem- 
nized shortly after his return. Charles’s later insistence that, in 
spite of age and ill health, De Mesa again represent him at the 
English court, and Wolsey’s unsolicited declaration that he 
would prefer De Mesa to any other ambassador, go to prove 
that the Spanish bishop’s conduct during the negotiation of the 
treaty of London had displeased neither his master nor the 
cardinal.?’ In simple fact, the treaty was in no way directed 
against the Habsburgs. Their relations with Henry VIII were 
more cordial after it than before. Indeed, the English insistence 
that the pact superseded all other arguments was of great ad- 
vantage to Charles, since it guaranteed his unconditional reten- 
tion of Naples, in spite of the treaty of Noyon.”* 

That guarantee, and the safeguarding of Ferrara, may have 


= Cal. Ven., II, 450-51, 456. 


Tbid., pp. 462, 468. & P., Il, 1202, 1385. 
“TL. & P., II, 1870, 1875. 27 Ibid., III, 43, 70, 111. 
% Cal. Ven., II, 472. 8 Tbid., II, 1394, 1424; III, 435. 
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been among the chief reasons for Leo X’s distrust of the treaty. 
No pope could see with indifference the crown of Naples likely 
to be added to that of the Empire, and the Medici pope had 
long hoped to annex Ferrara either to the states of the church 
or to his family’s possessions. But, though it is true that Leo X 
was annoyed by the results at London, felt that Wolsey’s as- 
sumption of leadership was an affront difficult to swallow, and 
much preferred his own scheme of a five-year truce, neverthe- 
less Campeggio co-operated heartily with the English cardinal— 
it is suggestive that he would have been the drafter best in- 
formed about the treaty of Lodi—and Leo, whatever his feel- 
ings, promptly ratified.2? Campeggio may have felt that, what- 
ever the effect on Leo X’s personal ambitions, the church was 
not the loser by the treaty. Of all the principal contrahents, the 
papacy had the most to fear from aggression and the least to 
gain. The presidency of the league was reserved to the pope, 
and his defense was declared to be its principal object. If the 
treaty worked, the independence of the papal states, the avowed 
object of so much restless papal policy, was finally assured. Nor 
was the proposed crusade scotched. It was unlikely that Eng- 
land would furnish many troops, but Campeggio may have 
agreed with Wolsey that the active guarantee of the one major 
power without territorial interests in Italy was a first essential, 
and that to transfer the center of the league to London would 
avert the danger that behind the feeble leadership of Leo lurked 
actual French control, which might divert the crusading army 
to an attack on Naples.*° Whether this danger were real or not, 
everybody agreed that a solid peace in Europe was a prereq- 
uisite to an eastward thrust. In fact, Henry VIII did ratify 
the pope’s project, and began at once to urge upon his fellow- 
sovereigns active preparation for a crusade.*! 

To point out that there were definite national advantages for 
England in the treaty of London and definite personal advan- 
tages for Henry and Wolsey is not necessarily to impugn their 
sincere desire for international peace. Aside from the prestige 


29 Nitti, pp. 120-21. 
30 Cf. ibid., p. 112. a7. & P., Il, 1398, 1403, 1407. 
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of occupying a pivotal position and the freedom from all special 
commitments won by the treaty, the chief advantage to Eng- 
land was the preservation of a peace which England had little 
to gain by breaking. Personally, neither Henry nor Wolsey was 
insensitive to the chorus of praise which their showy coup 
evoked from humanists and lovers of peace. But, if personal 
vanity swayed them, it need not therefore be assumed that they 
were indifferent to the real interests of Europe. Henry was no 
longer the ingenuous paladin he had been in the first years of 
his reign. But he was not yet the suspicious and cunning despot 
he was to become. He may still have been capable of impulses 
of generous and unselfish idealism. And Wolsey was, after all, 
a great prince of the church at a time when to be a churchman 
was to have access to a European point of view and an education 
in thinking of interests broader than national boundaries. 

Whatever the mental reservations of some of the signatories, 
the general reaction to the treaty of London among educated 
Europeans was in strong contrast to the contempt with which 
modern historians have treated it. To men like-minded with 
Erasmus, it seemed a masterpiece of far-sighted statesmanship, 
the realization of an ancient dream by the most modern of 
diplomatic devices. At last, Christendom, united within itself, 
would show an unbroken front to the common enemy. War 
among Christians was renounced forever, and the long-delayed 
crusade might begin. The treaty succeeded in preserving peace 
among its signatories for almost thirty months. 

Busch has pointed out that, because of two serious defects, 
the treaty carried within itself the seeds of failure. In the first 
place he considered that its consultive mechanism was defec- 
tive: there was no provision for a consultation among neutrals 
to determine their responsibilities in a case of aggression, and 
the interval between the first protest by the invaded state and 
the beginning of armed assistance by the signatories appealed 
to might be so long that considerable complications could arise 
in the interval. But, clearly, following the Italian experience 
after the peace of Lodi, the treaty relied on the diplomatic corps, 
the resident ambassadors at the major courts, as the most effec- 
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tive means of consulting and of concerting action in a crisis.* 
Given the slowness of sixteenth-century communications and 
the painful slowness of mobilization, it was probably unwise to 
provide for more prompt military action, especially if time were 
to be allowed for the diplomatic protests which might make 
force unnecessary. Besides, the drafters of the treaty of London 
must have hoped that their definition of aggression was so clear 
(it would be difficult, indeed, to find a clearer one in the diplo- 
matic documents of any period) that the guilt of the aggressor 
would be easily determined, and that the fewer steps interposed 
between the act of aggression and the duty of combined re- 
sistance the more effective the sanctions would be. 

The second defect noted by Busch probably arose accidental- 
ly. Ratifications were exchanged only between the other prin- 
cipal contrahents and England, thus making London the sole 
axis of the treaty and leaving to the English government alone 
the duties of arbitor. Wolsey assumed the burden confidently 
and gladly. But it might never have been imposed upon him 
had not the death of Maximilian and the election of Charles V, 
after a bitter rivalry with Francis I, split Europe into two op- 
posing camps. With Burgundy, Austria, and Spain coalesced 
into a single unit, predestined to clash with the hostile power of 
the disappointed French king, the smaller powers gravitated at 
once into one camp or the other, and what had been designed 
as a multiple balance became a simple one. Only England and 
the pope (taking the papal states and Florence as one unit) 
seemed strong enough to remain out of either orbit of attrac- 
tion. But Leo X was caught between Charles V in Naples and 
Francis I in Milan and driven by the conviction that for the 
papacy to preserve its independence it must widen its temporal 
boundaries. After a period of vacillation and duplicity Leo 
ranged himself on the side of the emperor. Meanwhile England 
by the pull of her commerce with the Netherlands, by the 
repulsion of her nobles and gentry for a French alliance, and by 

# Cf. G. Canestrini and A. Desjardins, Négociations diplomatiques de la France avec 
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the reawakening ambition of Henry VIII for conquests in 
France was being drawn in the same direction. 

Nevertheless, Wolsey appears to have made every effort to 
preserve an attitude of friendly neutrality toward both camps. 
In July, 1519, Margaret of Savoy’s ambassador wrote her of the 
warm evidences he had received of English friendship, and of 
his confidence that Henry would assist his nephew, if necessary, 
with all his power.*® Meanwhile, the French received similar as- 
surances. When the negotiations were going forward for an in- 
terview between Charles V and Henry VIII in March, 1520, 
Wolsey made England’s position even clearer. He strongly 
urged the desirability of the emperor’s visit to England before 
the meeting with Francis I and of a second meeting afterward, 
if necessary, to work out the details of Anglo-imperialist friend- 
ship. He repeated the promise that Henry would come to the 
emperor's assistance against aggression from whatever quarter 
it might come, and further promised that the two monarchs 
would remain united in all their undertakings, a promise which 
seems to refer to the possibility of a joint crusade. But he em- 
phasized that England intended to abide fully by her treaty 
obligations to France and would be compelled to support 
Francis I against aggression should the occasion arise. In what 
certainly seems like a genuine eagerness to preserve the peace 
of Europe he went farther still and suggested that Charles might 
accompany Henry to Calais and there settle his disagreements 
with his young rival on neutral ground with his uncle as un- 
official host and arbiter.** 

Throughout the year 1520, Wolsey held the same language to 
Charles, to Francis, and to Leo. He refused to join Leo in an 
alliance against France in the autumn of 1520,*° as he had re- 

33 Hesdin to Margaret of Savoy, July 23, 1519, Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, 
Vienna, Belgien DD, Abt. B, fase. 1. 


34 De Mesa and De la Sauch to Charles V, Mar. 19, 1520, ibid., Belgien DD, Abt. B, 
fase. 3; cf. L. & P., III, 228. The imperialists stiffly refused the offer, but its sincer- 
ity is attested by the manner in which Henry later went out of his way to emphasize 
his friendship with Francis, during the interview with Charles at Gravelines and by 
his renewed efforts at that time to arrange a meeting between the rivals. 
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fused to join the restless pontiff in a league with Francis against 
Charles in 1519.** English ambassadors were instructed to op- 
pose in the strongest terms Francis’ plan to enter the Milanese 
with an army, since the French king’s presence in Italy was sure 
to mean war. At the same time they assured Francis of Eng- 
land’s help in case his own realms were invaded.*’ Meanwhile, 
Spinelly and Tunstall in Germany were doing everything in 
their power to dissuade Charles from invading Italy in force for 
his coronation, and offering him similar assurances.** If any 
sinister agreement was reached between Charles and Henry at 
Canterbury or Gravelines, as some modern historians have sug- 
gested, the experienced Spanish ambassador had no hint of it. 
To De Mesa the English policy seemed one of friendly but im- 
partial neutrality. The attainder of the Duke of Buckingham 
was to foreign observers a sign that Wolsey would stop at 
nothing to preserve his peace policy and was prepared to strike 
down by force the leaders of the faction clamoring for war with 
France.*° 

Against these clear indications of a determination to preserve 
the peace there is nothing in the documents except a few hints 
that English diplomacy would have distrusted any Franco- 
imperialist rapprochement in which England had no share. 
Mignet’s suggestion that Henry VIII's instructions to Jerning- 
ham alarmed Francis I “‘et .... percipita ses projects” is in- 
validated by the date of the document he cites.*° Fitzwilliam’s 
instructions at the end of March were to be completely explicit 
in declaring that Henry considered himself bound to aid which- 
ever of his allies was first attacked. By the middle of May, 
Francis had already attacked his rival.*! 

He needed no English prompting, such as Mignet suggests. 
Charles had shown no intention of observing the treaty of 
Noyon regarding Naples and Navarre, or of granting the French 
king the investiture of Milan. It was no secret that Ghibelline 
exiles at the Habsburg court were urging an invasion of Italy 

Nitti, p. 251. 88 Ibid., pp. 339, 385, 403, 429. 

377. & P., Ill, 4, 416, 432. 39 Cf. Busch, p. 90; Nitti, pp. 301-2. 
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and that most of the emperor’s council regarded war with 
France as inevitable. Europe was too small for two such pow- 
ers. War seemed only a question of time. The revolt in Spain, 
which had reached its most menacing proportions in the winter 
of 1520-21, offered the French a chance to strike more favorable 
than was likely to come again. 

Francis seems to have felt, however, that the treaty of Lon- 
don meant what it said, and that Henry VIII took his obliga- 
tion to join the injured party against the aggressor seriously. 
Should worst come to worst, Francis was prepared to risk as 
much. His ambassadors may have informed him, as Charles 
had been informed, that the English were too little prepared for 
war to make much immediate difference on one side or the 
other. But Francis took what precautions he could to avoid 
English hostility. On the side of Flanders, he used Robert de 
la Mark, Lord of Bouillion and Sedan, an independent prince- 
ling of the empire, as a cover for his attack; and on the side of 
Navarre, the dispossessed king, Henri d’Albret. When Robert 
de la Mark threw himself into Luxembourg, his troops included 
not only French gentlemen volunteers but a strong detachment 
of Francis’ own Swiss guards and men at arms from the royal 
compagnies d’ordonnance. The attack on Navarre was led by 
Lesparre with eight thousand Gascons and three hundred lances 
of the famous royal companies. The double attack had been 
concerted at Romorantin, by De la Mark and Lesparre in con- 
ference with the king himself, a fact which had not escaped the 
vigilance of Henry VIII’s ambassador.*? There was little doubt 
at the time, and there can be none now, of the direct responsi- 
bility of the French government for these two unprovoked and 
premeditated assaults.** And the treaty of London was care- 
fully enough drawn to include these acts clearly in its definition 
of aggression. But Francis I evidently hoped that by repudi- 
ating his subordinates, by a sheer, barefaced lie, he would pro- 
vide the English government with an excuse for failing in its 
treaty obligations, which, in its unprepared state, it would be 
glad to accept. 


® Ibid., pp. 440, 443. 43 Mignet, I, 258-59. 
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Like Francis I, Charles V was convinced that the English 
took the treaty seriously. That conviction, as much as anything 
else, had dissuaded him from beginning a conflict for which he 
was as eager as the French. On hearing of the invasion of Na- 
varre, he cried, ‘““God be thanked it was not I who began the 
war and the king of France wishes to make me greater than I 
am!’’ He must have thought England’s help would be decisive. 

The attacks on Navarre and Luxembourg were the test of 
Wolsey’s treaty. Charles promptly lodged a formal protest at 
Henry’s court, and Henry at once sent a special envoy to 
France. The dispatches of his shrewd resident ambassador, 
Fitzwilliam, more than confirmed the emperor’s charges; and 
the envoys were instructed to say that Francis would have to 
withdraw his support of De la Mark or take the consequences 
of English intervention.‘ At the same time Wolsey admitted 
to the emperor’s ambassador that Francis had been guilty of 
aggression and that, if he did not make amends, England would 
be obliged to declare war. 

The embarrassing fact, however, was that England was in no 
position to enter a war. A full year after the French invasion of 
Luxembourg, the English fleet was still not on a satisfactory 
war footing.** The English had very few cannon of any sort and 
inadequate facilities for casting more. Their supply of powder 
was very scanty. They were almost without trained gunners.“ 
Continental observers were doubtful whether any really for- 
midable force of English heavy cavalry could ever be got to- 
gether, and even the foot soldiers (archers, of doubtful value 

& P., Il, 488. 

“|. . dedimus ordinem ut ipse [Juan de Bargia, a Spaniard experienced in nava] 
warfare] visitaret octo vel novem naves de potioribus que sunt in isto flumine Thamise 
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Pascha poterunt plene esse parate”’ (De Mesa and De Caestres to Charles V, Feb. 28, 
1522, Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, Vienna, England, fase. 1). 
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compared to the seasoned soldiers of the continent) were raised 
only slowly. Nine or ten months after it became clear that if 
Henry intended to live up to his obligations under the treaty 
of London he would have to declare war, the correspondence of 
the emperor’s ambassadors in England is still full of appeals 
from the English for technical assistance, for military supplies, 
and for more time in which to equip the fleet.“ 

It is probable that Francis I had counted on English unpre- 
paredness when he began the war. He may also have counted 
on another result. Robert de la Mark, after his first inroad, 
was not stiffly supported by the French, whose real hopes of 
victory lay to the south. In deference to the English protest 
Francis instructed his troops to withdraw behind the French 
frontier, and De la Mark’s attack was thrown back by the im- 
perialists under Nassau and Sickengen. But armies, once locked 
in combat, are not likely to respect arbitrary lines. Pursuing 
their advantage, the imperialists crossed the boundary and be- 
seiged Mouzon on French soil. Since the French fiction was that 
De la Mark was fighting for his own hand, an independent rebel 
against the emperor, Francis I was able to declare that his 
peaceful kingdom had been invaded by the armies of the em- 
peror, and to appeal to Henry VIII for the support due him 
under the treaty of London as the victim of aggression. A few 
days later Lesparre’s victorious army, having overrun Navarre, 
crossed into Castile and planted the lilies of France on Spanish 
soil. 

The French appeal gave Wolsey the excuse he needed to 
delay England’s entry into the war. Wolsey was aware not only 
of England’s military unpreparedness and the menace of Scot- 
land in her rear but of the inability of the treasury to sustain a 
serious war without resort to parliament. Probably he alone 
could look forward to the financial difficulties which became 
acute in 1524-25. He seized the changed situation to press upon 
both sides a meeting of their commissioners to settle their 
differences under English auspices. He was able to point out 
to the emperor that, after all, the treaty of London obliged its 

‘7 ‘Taus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, Vienna, England, as above. 
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signatories to try diplomatic pressure on the aggressor before 
resorting to arms, and that, since the French were willing to 
withdraw behind their own frontiers and submit to arbitration, 
the final appeal against aggression, which Charles had not yet 
made, was no longer justifiable. This final appeal, after which 
England was supposed to declare war against the aggressor 
within thirty days, was what Wolsey wanted, above everything, 
to avoid. Once it was made, either English military weakness 
would be exposed and there would be no hope of peace in 
Europe for a long time or Henry would have to repudiate his 
plighted word, admit that the treaty of London was a sham, 
abandon his pretensions to be the arbiter of Europe, and expect 
the hostility of the emperor whenever Charles should be free of 
his French enemy. Either way, Wolsey’s peace policy would be 
in ruins. By desperate efforts Wolsey managed to get the com- 
missioners of the emperor and of the king of France to Calais in 
July, 1521. He crossed the Channel in person to preside; it was 
the turning-point of his career. 

From the start the shadow of failure lay heavy on the con- 
ference at Calais. Neither side would agree to an armistice; and 
all summer the fighting went on, mostly on French soil in the 
north, swaying back and forth across the boundary of Navarre 
in the south. Those historians who refuse to take the treaty of 
1518 seriously hold that Wolsey never intended the conference 
to succeed, that it was a mere trick to blear the eyes of the 
French while Wolsey raised his price to the emperor and Eng- 
land prepared for war. They point out that preparations for 
military co-operation with the imperialists were actually under 
way before Wolsey left England; that Henry VIII assured the 
imperialist ambassador that the conference was a blind under 
cover, of which Wolsey would negotiate a straighter alliance 
with the emperor, and that Wolsey did actually negotiate such 
an alliance at Bruges in August. They repudiate the suggestion 
that Wolsey was ever at cross-purposes with his king, and sug- 
gest that the bait of election to the papacy, held out by the im- 
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perialist negotiators, may have been decisive in swaying the 
cardinal.‘ 

No probing into Wolsey’s motives is necessary to show that 
these views are unduly simplified. Under the treaty of 1518 
England was bound to take the part of the invasus against the 
invasor whenever it was clear that diplomatic means had failed. 
England was unprepared for war. Both the facts of the case and 
the sentiments and interests of all Englishmen from the king 
down made it certain that, if England fought at all, it would be 
on the side of the emperor. It was only common sense, then, to 
make belated preparations. Of themselves, such preparations 
under the circumstances are not evidence of bad faith. They 
are evidence merely that the English admitted that the con- 
ference might fail, not that they were determined that it should. 
And they are evidence that England was reluctantly accepting 
the alternative that the treaty might have to be upheld by 
force. 

Henry had already admitted that, if diplomatic means failed, 
he would be obliged to join the emperor. The unavoidable ccn- 
sequence of this admission was that the imperialists were anx- 
ious that the conference should not succeed. In Navarre, in 
Picardy, and in Italy during July, 1521, fortune favored the 
Habsburgs. In Charles V’s council Mercurino Gattinara had 
the chief voice. Gattinara was the leading advocate of war with 
France, and the choice of Gattinara to head the imperialist 
delegation at Calais accurately foreshadowed the sort of co- 
operation Wolsey might expect. Before he reached Calais, Wol- 
sey had been warned by Wingfield from Ghent that the em- 
peror’s council, dominated by Gattinara, would not agree to a 
truce,®° and by Fitzwilliam from the French court that Francis 
was glad of the excuse to continue the war, since he believed 
that the revolt in Spain had by no means run its course.°! 
Wolsey had already used a threat not to discuss English co- 
operation with the emperor in an effort to get the imperialist 
delegates to Calais and to obtain their agreement to an armis- 

Brewer, I, 414; Mignet, I, 279-80; Fisher, p. 232. 
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tice.» He had won the first point but lost the second. At Calais 
he found the imperialists restive, anxious to break off the nego- 
tiations at the first excuse; and he only soothed them by enter- 
ing into conversations about the closer alliance between Henry 
and the emperor while they waited for the French.** After the 
arrival of the French, Gattinara and his colleagues proved to 
have inadequate powers and behaved so obstructively that the 
French were ready to withdraw. Meanwhile the emperor was 
impatiently expecting Wolsey at Bruges. Thither the cardinal 
had to go, to keep his promise of July, and to prevent the con- 
ference at Calais from breaking down at the outset. 

In the light of the events of July and early August the secret 
treaty agreed on between Wolsey and the emperor at Bruges 
takes on a different aspect. Wolsey was no simple altruist. Few 
foreign ministers have ever been, and altruism was a luxury 
which England in the sixteenth century could rarely afford. If 
his king had to fight Charles V’s battles, Wolsey naturally 
wanted to drive the best bargain possible. But he got so little 
for what he gave that it is hard to see how historians who regard 
the treaty of Bruges as Wolsey’s price for the betrayal of peace 
can still regard him as a shrewd negotiator. England got the 
emperor’s promise to marry the princess Mary (then aged five) 
and to make good the losses from the stoppage of the French 
pensions. The due date of the first promise was so remote as to 
subject it to heavy discount, and Wolsey knew enough about 
Charles’s finances to make him skeptical of the second. Neither 
was ever carried out. In return Charles got definite assurances 
that England would safeguard his voyage to Spain and lend him 
money to pay for it, that Henry VIII would guarantee the 
safety of the Netherlands, declare war on the French within 
thirty days of the time Charles landed in England on his way 
to Spain, and undertake a grand invasion of France at a fixed 
date.** The usual explanation is that Wolsey made these con- 
cessions because he and Henry were dazzled by the prospect of 

52 De Mesa to Charles V, July 6, 1521, Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, Vienna, 
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French conquests. But there is another. If England intended 
to live up to the treaty of London, Wolsey’s chief bargaining- 
point was already half-conceded. The treaty of London was no 
secret hole-and-corner agreement like the treaty of Granada, 
and Henry VIII was not yet as conscienceless as Ferdinand of 
Aragon. If he repudiated so public an agreement, he would be 
shamed in the eyes of Europe. Yet, under the treaty, Charles V 
had only to let the Calais confer ‘nce break down and then to 
make his final formal appeal ag.unst the aggressor, in order to 
expect Henry to declare war within thirty days. All Wolsey had 
to bargain with was his insistence that diplomatic means be 
fully tried. What he really got at Bruges was Charles V’s prom- 
ise to supply his delegates with full powers and to continue the 
conference. He got a last chance to save the peace. On that, 
everything else was contingent. If Wolsey could secure even a 
truce, none of England’s more immediate military obligations 
would fall due. The more remote ones Wolsey was desperate 
enough to risk. And at the last moment Wolsey escaped signing 
the treaty. If he could make a peace, even a truce, at Calais, his 
hands would be free once more. 

Any other reading of the facts makes the proceedings of the 
conference at Calais, which was prolonged into November, 
merely a tiresome diplomatic farce. Yet, throughout its wran- 
glings Wolsey had the air of a man fighting for his life. In spite 
of ill health, in spite of the stubborn malice of Gattinara and the 
excited chauvinism of the French, he drove the conferees along 
the path to peace with bluster, cajolery, pleading—all the arts 
at hiscommand.® If Wolsey was merely practicing an elaborate 
deception, he deceived better (and to less purpose) than at any 
other time of his career. Erasmus spoke more highly of the car- 
dinal than ever before, had a new edition brought out of the 
Querela pacis, probably with additions referring specially to the 
conference, and sought to mobilize his friends to work for 
peace. But Wolsey had no need at the moment of impressing 
the humanists. The French and imperialist negotiators paid 

5 Relevant documents calendared in L. &. P., III, 623-780; best account in Busch. 
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Wolsey the compliment of being equally suspicious of him. He 
told them different stories, but to the same end always: to get 
some sort of truce. Wolsey gained only their distrust and some 
months of futile time. The imperialists were indignant because 
England did not enter the war and because the cardinal kept 
pressing them to make concessions. The French were bitter be- 
cause Wolsey had tempted them with the prospect of English 
neutrality, or, perhaps, of English assistance, and then had let 
them down. And in the end the conference broke up in failure, 
as it was fated to do, since neither of the combatants really 
wanted peace. 

For a moment, success had seemed possible. On two fronts 
the French were losing; on the third, just holding their own. 
Their claims were considerably reduced, and their attitude al- 
most placable. Meanwhile Suleiman II was proving more dan- 
gerous to Europe than Selim I. On August 29, while Wolsey was 
on his way back from Bruges, Belgrade had fallen, leaving the 
gateway of Hungary open to the Turk.*’? Throughout Septem- 
ber the debates of the delegates were punctuated by the news of 
the massacre of Christian garrisons, the raids of Ottoman caval- 
ry, the panic in the east.6*> When Wolsey pleaded the danger to 
Christendom, the imperialists were impressed;°? should Hun- 
gary be swept away, Austria would be next. Even the cynical 
Don Juan Manuel, the emperor’s ambassador at Rome, who 
had regarded the pope’s appeal for an armada against the 
infidel as an excellent excuse for assembling a fleet to overawe 
Italy, was now sufficiently alarmed at the gravity of the Turkish 
threat to advise his master to make peace.® 

By November, however, immediate territorial ambitions 
triumphed over remoter fears. The French had taken Fuenter- 
rabia; their backs were stiffened; they refused to surrender a 
town without which the emperor would not discuss terms." 
But the chief blow to peace came from Rome. Leo X was the 
spiritual head of Christendom and, as such, the chief guardian 
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and guarantor of the treaty of London; his efforts for a crusade 
had been its first inspiration. But he was also an Italian sov- 
ereign, striving to hold the balance of power in Italy as Wolsey 
strove to hold it on the western seaboard, and feeling terribly 
cramped between his mighty neighbors. To Leo it seemed that 
only a territorial extension which would make the papal states 
the chief Italian power could preserve the integrity of the Holy 
See. When he was sure that Francis I and the Venetians would 
not surrender Ferrara to his grasp, he turned to the emperor. 
For a long time the pleas of Wolsey’s agents held him back, but 
in the spring of 1521 he would wait no longer.” He fooled Fran- 
cis I into letting him assemble a strong force of Swiss on papal 
territory, and, having done so, prepared to repeat the trick that 
Francis I had played with De la Mark. A band of Italain 
fuorusciti gathered to strike at Milan. Lescun, the French com- 
mander, anticipating the danger, invaded the papal states in a 
counterstroke, as Nassau and Sickengen had invaded France. 
Leo declared that he had been invaded; and, little as the French 
king sought his hostility, the pope hurled all his forces on the 
Milanese. Charles V had already promised the papacy Siena, 
Ferrara, Parma, and Piacenza and the return of the Sforza to 
Milan when the French should be beaten; and Leo was deter- 
mined not to end the war until the French barbarians had been 
ousted from Italian soil.* 

Leo’s defection really completed the ruin of the basis for the 
treaty of London. With all Europe split between French and 
imperialist camps, the papacy was the only power except Eng- 
land left as a neutral guarantor of the nonaggression pact. 
Both as a Christian pontiff and as an Italian prince, the pope 
had more to gain from the enforcement of the treaty than any- 
one else. Yet it seems never to have occurred to him to rely on 
it. From 1519 on, his diplomacy had been devoted to deter- 
mining which side would bid highest for his alliance and to 
stirring up the two great antagonists against each other. 

In the autumn of 1521 Leo’s obduracy sealed the fate of the 
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conference at Calais. There could be no crusade, Leo insisted, 
while the power of France was unbroken; and the emperor, con- 
fident in the increasing success of his arms, refused to abandon 
his ally for whose defense the treaty of London had been mainly 
intended. The argument was sure to carry weight with Henry 
and Wolsey, and the facts carried more weight still. Technically, 
the emperor and the pope were both the victims of aggression. 
Now they were determined not to abandon the war until they 
had punished the aggressor to their own advantage. 
Nevertheless, Wolsey went back to England still determined 
to make peace if possible. Before he left Calais, he signed the 
treaty of Bruges;*‘ and he could now see the trap which he had 
entered in August closing upon him. Unless he could arrange 
at least an armistice with France before Easter, England would 
be obliged to join the emperor in the war within thirty days 
after Charles landed in England. It was on this account that 
Wolsey insisted that the conference of Calais be regarded merely 
as temporarily adjourned, and made desperate efforts during 
the winter and spring of 1522 to secure a truce. With only the 
Anglo-French side of the negotiations published, it was possible 
to regard these efforts as intended merely to deceive the French 
about the continuance of English neutrality. But there would 
have been no point in Wolsey’s deceiving the imperialist am- 
bassadors in London; on the contrary, since he had signed the 
treaty of Bruges, one would expect him to do everything pos- 


sible to assure the ambassadors that his dealings with the 


French were not seriously meant. He did continually protest 
his devotion to the emperor. But De Mesa and his colleagues 
were by no means satisfied. They received his arguments in fa- 
vor of an armistice coldly; the emperor frankly disliked them. 
Their letters® record at length, and with comments showing 
their suspicion, the alternate threats and cajoling by which 
Wolsey extorted their reluctant co-operation. The ambassadors 
* November 24, 1521, L. & P., III, 760. 
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had one sure counterthreat: unless Wolsey broke off negotia- 
tions and brought England into the war, the emperor would 
present his final public appeal as provided by the treaty of 
London. Charles and his council were bent on this course.® By 
the middle of February the emperor’s letters patent were actual- 
ly in the ambassadors’ hands.*’ Wolsey argued that the treaty 
of Bruges canceled the treaty of London (it did not, and Wolsey 
was ready enough to appeal to the earlier treaty when that 
dodge served his turn); Henry blustered about his honor, and 
declared he would not receive the letters since the emperor re- 
jected his mediation. Finally the ambassadors were persuaded 
to hand the letters to the cardinal privately and let him delay 
their public presentation to the king until the results of his 
appeal to Louise of Savoy to persuade Francis I to a truce could 
be known. At every subsequent interview Wolsey emphasized 
his hopes of bringing the French to reason, begged the imperial- 
ists to take a more pacific attitude and not to ruin the negotia- 
tions, and insisted that, if the French agreed to terms and the 
emperor refused, England was no longer bound by the treaties. 
Meanwhile he increased his pressure on the French.** Wolsey 
no longer talked of peace; but he must have hoped that, once 


_ hostilities were suspended, a way could be found to avoid be- 


ginning them again. 

Neither peace nor truce was to be granted him. The menac- 
ing tone which imperialist pressure obliged Wolsey to take 
alarmed the French. Francis I strengthened his channel ports, 
sent his partisan, the Duke of Albany, to Scotland, and with- 
held the spring instalment of the English pensions. England 
was drifting into war. When Charles V landed at Dover on May 


® Charles V to the ambassadors, Jan. 21, 1522, Haus-, Hof-, und Staats-Archiv, 
Vienna, England, fasc. 2. 
87 De Mesa to Charles V, Feb. 18, 1522, ibid., fase. 1. 


6°... . quo ad indutias [Wolsey] respondit esse certum illas esse admodum neces- 
sarias tam pro securitate rerum majestatis vestre quam pro beneficio communium 
negotiorum et quod nemo mortalium plus cupiebat dictas indutias quam ipse, dixitque 
se fecisse omnem suam possibilitatem ut ad effectum ducerentur, non modo scribendo 
dicte matris regis Gallorum . . . . etiam incutiendo timorem oratoribus regis Gallorum 
hic existentibus, monendo eos quod si indutia sub honnestis conditionibus non acciperen- 
tur statim rex anglie pro honore et fide sua non potest discedere a promissis [of the 
treaty of London]” (De Mesa and Lachaulx to Charles V, Mar. 5, 1522, ibid., fase. 1). 
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29, the last door closed. Ironically enough, Leo X, dying in the 
midst of the celebration of his victories in the Milanese, was 
replaced by a pope who, though the emperor’s tutor, was less of 
an imperialist than his Medici predecessor. Adrian VI thought 
less of his responsibilities as an Italian prince and more of his 
duties as the head of Christendom, and his first act was to with- 
draw from the coalition against France and to seek again a 
European peace and a crusade. It was too late. Clarencieux 
Herald had already handed Henry’s defiance to the king of 
France, and on June 16 the king of England and the emperor 
swore publicly to a treaty which bound them to make war until 
they had reconquered all the territory which the king of the 
French unjustly withheld from either of them.*° 

The Turkish guns, meanwhile, were thundering at Rhodes. 
The emperor’s brother, Ferdinand, wrote desperately from 
Vienna. But his envoy, Martin de Salinas, hanging about the 
edge of the merrymaking court, could find no sympathetic ear 
save that of Catherine of Aragon; and even she was obliged to 
tell him that there could be no thought of the Turk now till the 
the king and the emperor had settled with France, whose king 
their majesties considered to be the true Turk and the chief 
menace to the liberties of Christian Europe.” 

“So,” says Fisher, “began one of the most purposeless and 
injurious contests in which England has ever been engaged 
....awar of fruitless raids and ravages, framed upon a scheme 
as disturbing to the balance of power in the west as it was fatal 
to the interests of Christendom in the east.’’ And so ended the 
last hope of Wolsey’s great scheme of European peace, the first 
European nonaggression pact, by which the powers sought to 
ward off the dangerous consequences of their own new strength. 
So ended, too, the last public expression of the unity of Catholic 
Christendom. Before the guns were silent again, the Turks had 
overrun Hungary; and England and half of the Teutonic north 
were no longer Catholic. No statesman at London in 1518 fore- 
saw the shipwreck of the ancient German empire and the de- 
struction of Italian Renaissance civilization that were to ac- 


8 Cal. Span., Il, 434. 70 Tbid., pp. 433, 448. 
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company the ruinous Habsburg-Valois wars. And if the disaster 
which they did foresee, the subjugation of Christendom by the 
crescent, was finally avoided, it was by no wisdom of theirs. 

To England’s share in this catastrophe Wolsey certainly 
contributed. But it was the irony of his fate to be admired as a 
diplomat, when his diplomacy was often clumsy, and con- 
demned for a calculated malice which was far from his purpose. 
To his contemporaries he seemed to be the one European states- 
man in the vears from 1518 to 1522 who was consistently seeking 
peace; they often abused him for it, and their abuse has been 
echoed by later historians on diametrically opposite grounds. 
The documents, published and unpublished, seem to support 
the earlier view. In them Wolsey’s statecraft looks less like the 
triumph of Machiavellian policy than like the failure of con- 
fused good intentions. 

The larger failure it was beyond his power to prevent. The 
treaty of London had relied on the moral value of a renunciation 
of aggressive war by all the powers of Europe, on the solemn, 
public proclamation of a treaty embodying this renunciation 
and defining aggression with rigorous exactness, on a united 
diplomatic front by all the powers to remonstrate with an 
aggressor, and finally on their combined military force to punish 
the criminal, if necessary. But no treaty sufficed to bind a sov- 
ereign state contrary to its interests and to its peril. (Whether 
the interests to be served and the perils to be avoided by war 
were real or imaginary, national or dynastic, or merely personal 
to the group in power was, of course, irrelevant.) Once war had 
been willed, no definition of aggression proved precise enough 
to discourage the aggressors from hoping to evade acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt. And once war had begun, the selfish inter- 
ests of the other powers aligned them with one or the other of 
the combatants, dividing Europe into two hostile camps and 
leaving no neutrals sufficiently disinterested to be acceptable 
arbiters or sufficiently powerful to enforce peace. 

It may have been Wolsey’s hope that England would be 
strong enough and free enough to play that role. And, although 
ties of interest and sentiment binding England to Flanders en- 
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dangered English neutrality from the first, England was the 
most pacific and the most nearly neutral of the greater powers. 
But this position had its disadvantages. No nation that is not 
seriously threatened and that does not contemplate a career of 
conquest is likely to strain its resources by piling up armaments. 
England, in particular, safe behind the Channel and with a 
measure of popular control over taxation, was unwilling to do 
so. Even armed to the teeth, it is doubtful whether the England 
of Henry VIII could have acted as the policeman of Europe. 
But Wolsey’s known pacificism encouraged Francis I to hope 
that England might abstain from war, and English unpre- 
paredness made him more willing to risk the chance of interven- 
tion. Wolsey’s ambitious peace treaty made that intervention 
more likely—may indeed have been the decisive factor in bring- 
ing England into the war. The cardinal’s twisting and turning 
in the effort to escape the dilemma in which he had placed him- 
self merely earned him a reputation for hypocrisy and double- 
dealing which four centuries have not effaced. 

Whether all this has any lesson for the twentieth century let 
philosophers dispute. The contemporaries of Erasmus might 
have concluded from it that, in a Europe which was becoming a 
congeries of mutually predatory states, more than rhetoric, 
however moving, more than a sense of common danger, how- 
ever acute, was needed to keep the European peace. Treaties of 
nonaggression could never be stronger than the military forces 
of their guarantors; and when those forces were evenly bal- 
anced, such treaties could only result in widening the conflict. 
Diplomacy might postpone, but could not prevent, the armed 
clash of irreconcilable interests and ambitions. What was 
needed to keep the greedy kings in order was an arbiter whose 
judgments were rendered unquestionable, if possible by im- 
partial justice, at least by overwhelming force. Both conditions 
for such an arbiter were lacking. They were to be lacking for 
a long time. 
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BOURGEOIS NATIONALISM IN THE PAMPHLETS 
ON THE EVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


BOYD C. SHAFER 


“Le véritable Patriote est celui qui met son pouvoir et sa gloire a servir sa 
Patrie de tout son pouvoir, et 4 la secourir avec zéle suivant son état, ses 
moyens et ses facultés.”—Rure DE DE Mou .izres, Mémoire 
sur un moyen facile et infaillible de faire renaitre le patriotisme en France ... 
(1789), title-page. 


\ LEAST a thousand pamphlets of some consequence 


were published in France on political, economic, and 

religious questions during the eighteen months from 
January, 1788, to June, 1789. With the cahiers, these pamphlets 
constitute the best sources of information on the thinking of 
literate Frenchmen at the beginning of the Revolution. Writ- 
ten, for the most part, by the men who were to dominate France 
during the revolutionary years to come, they at once simplified 
and popularized the philosophical ideas current in the eighteenth 
century and laid the ideological and practical basis for many of 
the debates and laws of the Constituent and, to a lesser extent, 
the later assemblies. Reflective of the dominant bourgeois 
ideals of the time, they advocated a society based on liberty and 
property, to be achieved through patriotism and realized in 
a national state. The purpose of this article is to show the 
nature and character of this nationalism as it is revealed in the 
pamphlets and to analyze its relation to a class which had ac- 
quired economic but not political power. 

If by “nationalism” is meant a sentiment of unity based on a 
realization of a real (or imagined) common cultural heritage 
and on common political, economic, and social interests and 
aspirations, then from the evidence in the pamphlets it may be 
said that Frenchmen were fast becoming nationalistic in 1788 
and 1789. The pamphlets themselves are evidence of a new and 
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growing interest in national affairs! The pamphleteers often 
declare expressly that a deep concern for the national welfare 
led them to write.? The very titles they used indicate the spirit 
animating them and the type of appeal they were making. 
There were, for instance, the Catéchisme national, the Essai du 
patriotisme, the Questions d’un bon patriote, the Qu’est-ce que la 
nation? et qu’est-ce que la France? and the Avis aux francois 
sur le salut de la patrie. Even the words increasingly used to ex- 
press ideas about government and country show a striking 
change in loyalties and psychology. More and more la patrie 
was used instead of le pays, le citoyen and le concitoyen instead 
of le sujet, and la nation instead of l’état. 

For the crusading pamphleteers the old conception of a state 
comprised of a king and his three classes of subjects no longer 
sufficed. Desirous of a new social order, they deeply sensed the 
need of a nation of citizens who, realizing that their personal 
interests were the national interests, and that the “oppression 
of one was the cause of all,” would act in unison to achieve their 
common aspirations.’ France, they hoped, was about to begin a 


1 The place and date of publication is not always indicated on the pamphlets; most 
of these were published in Paris, but one cannot always be sure. A few certainly ap- 
peared in the provinces. All the information available is given in the footnotes. 


2 Thouret began his Avis des bons Normands d leurs fréres tous les bons frangais de 
toutes les provinces et de tous les ordres ... (1789), p. 3: ‘‘Citoyens respectables, ne nous 
refusez pas votre attention. Nous allons vous parler au nom de la Patrie. C’est de 
votre bonheur, de celui de votre posterité, de |"honneur et du salut de la France qu'il 
s’agit.”” An anonymous author declared: ““Tout Citoyen est soldat dans la cause com- 
mune. J’essaye donc d’exposer 4 mes Compatriotes ]’état actuel de l’esprit public ou 
du Patriotisme Frangais: j’indique en méme-temps les moyens de le reanimer.’’ Essais 
critiques sur l'état actuel de esprit public; ou élément de patriotisme a usage des Francais 
... (Brussels and Paris, 1789), p. 3. See also Abbé Fauchet, De la religion nationale 
(Paris, 1789), pp. 1-6. 

3 Regretting the absence of love for their fellow-citizens among the French, several 
bourgeoisie of Paris clearly disclosed a fundamental motive behind the growing national- 
ism: “Que le Gouvernement opprime impunément lorsque chaque individu ne songe 
qu’a lui. ... n'est pas plus touché de l’oppression de ses voisins que de celle des Sujets 
soumis 4 une autre domination. ... qu’il n’y a point et qu’il ne peut y avoir de vrai pa- 
triotisme dans un pays ou les Particuliers ne trouvent ni appui, ni protection dans la 
Communauté. ...”” Plaintes, doléances, remonstrances et reu de N bourgeois de Paris 
[1789], p. 69. For a similar statement see Lettres d’un Bourguignon voyageant en Nor- 
mandie, a un de ses amis qu’il avait laissé a Versailles [1789], p. 3. 
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new existence through the creation of a national government 
which would abolish all the hated abuses, protect and enfran- 
chise property, and maintain certain liberties. For this great 
end, they thought, a nation of patriots was a vital necessity, for 
without it their ideals could never be made realities.‘ If, more- 
over, patriotic unity were realized, the future of their country 
would be bright, indeed. France with her resources, culture, and 
advantageous geographic situation would attain the position 
to which destiny and history had assigned her and would be- 
come the greatest nation in the world. The alternative, it was 
maintained, was ruin and calamity. “It has been demonstrated 
in the annals of all nations,’”’ declared the obscure patriot Rupe 
de Baptestein de Mouliéres—and most pamphleteers would 
have agreed with him—“‘that patriotism is the secret resource 
which maintains order in the state, the virtue which is most 
necessary for its preservation, its internal well-being, and its 
external force and glory.’ 

When they defined the word “patriotism,” the pamphleteers 
said they meant love of country and of fellow-citizens, and the 
desire that both they and France be prosperous and happy. Spe- 
cifically, however, to them a patriot was a citizen who, loving his 
country and countrymen, wished to make his country great and 
his countrymen happy through the well-known reforms. Patri- 
otism, in fact, had become synonymous with reform, and to be 
called “‘patriotic’’ was becoming the greatest honor to which 
men might aspire.® 

4 The words of Phillipe Grouvelle were: “Il faut une nation pour si grand Ouvrage, 


et la Nation est a naitre.”’ De l’autorité de Montesquieu dans la revolution présente 
(Paris, 1789), p. 61. 


5 Mémoire sur un moyen facile et infaillible de faire renaitre le Patriotisme en France, 
dans toutes les classes des citoyens, comme dans les deux sexes ... (Amsterdam and Paris, 
1789), p. 1. See also [Constantin Volney], Des conditions nécessaires a la légalité des 
états généraux (1788), p. 3; M. de Séze, Les veux d’un citoyen, discours adressés au tiers 
état de Bordeauz ... (Bordeaux, 1789), pp. 20-21. 


6 The superficial meanings given to the words “patriot” and “‘patriotism’’ may be 
seen in the following brief quotations. Of patriot, “‘C’est celui qui trouvant une occa- 
sion favorable, a le courage de défendre son Roi, sa Patrie contre l’oppression des No- 
bles.’ Catéchisme patriotique, par une bonne citoyenne [17897], p. 3. Of patriotism, “C’est 
l’attachement que |’on a pour ses parens, pour sa famille, pour son pays, et pour tous 
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In order to obtain the desired patriotism, the pamphleteers 
made appeal after appeal. Thouret, the future president of the 
Constituent Assembly, who claimed to speak for all good Nor- 
mands, wrote: 


Frenchmen of all localities, have you not two great common enemies, the 
hydra of abuses originating in the financial disorder and the disastrous mis- 
takes of the government when it is too perplexed in its policies? Here is the 
double scourge against which the interests of each necessitates the union of 
all. . . . Citizen patriots, why should destructive distrust of all good disunite 
you? Of what can there be a question except to do that which is good for all? 
Now the good of all is the good of each... .. Generous citizens of all orders, 
may a union of your hearts oppose a patriots’ confederation against the league 
of dissidents.” 


With equal zeal the lawyer and business man Target made his 
appeal: 


We have acquired enlightenment; but it is patriotism, disinterestedness, 
and virtue that are needed to seek and defend the interests of a great people. 
Each man must forget himself, see himself only as a part of the whole [na- 
tion] of which he is a member, detach himself from his individual existence, 
renounce all esprit de corps, belong only to the great society, and be a child 
of the fatherland.* 


Not only men, but women as well, were urged to be patriotic, 
to aid the fatherland by giving sons, and to assist in the propo- 


ceux qui y demeurent, qui sont nos fréres.”’ Catéchisme frangais, a l'usage des gens de la 
campagne [1789], p. 1. Of patriotism, “J’entends par l’esprit public ou le Patriotisme, 
l'amour de la Patrie, c’est-a-dire, l’amour du Gouvernement dont nous faisons partie, et 
de tous les membres qui le composent, ensorte que nous ne croyons heureux, que quand 
tout le Royaume est dans la prosperité, et quand tous nos Fréres, le Frangais, depuis le 
premier des Princes, jusqu’au dernier des Artisants, jouissent du bonheur dont leur con- 
dition est susceptible.’ Essais critiques ... , pp. 7-8. 


7 Avis des bons Normands ... , pp. 5, 9. 


8 Les états-généraux convoqués par Louis XVI (1789), p. 20. The creed of the third 
estate as an anonymous author had it, Crédo du tiers-état, ou symbole politico-moral a 
V'usage de tous les amis de l'état et de Vhumanité (1789), p. 15, was, “Je crois a l'esprit de 
patriotisme qui va remplacer l’esprit de corps; & union des compagnes, des villes, des 
provinces et de la France entiére ... , union qui opérera le bien, sacrifiera l’intérét per- 
sonnel a l’intérét général. ....’, Mounier appealed, in Nouvelles observations sur les états- 
généraux de France (1789), p. 280: “O mes Concitoyens! espérons encore; unissons- 
nous pour assurer le bonheur de nos enfans; ne perdons pas en vaines disputes, le tems 
précieux qui nous reste pour obtenir le liberté, ne soyons rivaux qu’en patriotisme. ...”’ 
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gation of patriotism by either forcing or bestowing their favors.° 
In the future, it was well-nigh universally hoped, Frenchmen 
would always have a common fatherland and be one nation in 
which the title of “Frenchmen” would be the most beautiful 
and the title of “citizen” the most precious.'° “From one end of 
France to the other,” the then little-known Le Brun “heard re- 
sounding the same cries: uniformity of taxation, equality in its 
assessment, political liberty, individual liberty.””. And many 
believed with him, “United by these great interests, what other 
interest could divide” the nation?" Around these middle-class 
ideals a feeling of unity was developing; and through this feel- 
ing, on which a new conception of nation could be established, 
the ideals (consciously or unconsciously) were to be achieved. 

When most pamphleteers spoke of the “nation,” they meant 
by the term far more than the orders or provinces of France." 
Lacretalle ainé defined the evolving conception clearly: 

By a nation can be understood only the sum total of citizens who inhabit 
its territory, who belong there [y tiennent] by permanent residence, by landed 
property, or through an industry which makes them necessary to those who 
cultivate the land, who have adopted its laws, who support its charges, who 
serve it and obey it each in the manner proper to him. As everything is pos- 
sessed by them, everything belongs to them, because Nature knows no other 
domination than possession. As their concourse constitutes the total force of 
society, they are the sole arbiters of its use." 

® De Vinfluence des femmes dans Vordre civil et politique (1789), pp. 37-38; Essais 
critiques, pp. 75-80; Lettres d’une citoyenne a son amie sur les avantages que procureroit 4 
la nation le patriotisme des dames (Grenoble and Paris, 1789), pp. 3-6. A fictitious assem- 
bly of honest but compromised citoyennes was made to ask: “Qu’un enfant de |’amour 
cesse d’en étre la victime; que la loi ne lui défende plus d’avoir un pére et une patrie; qu’ 
étant fils de quelqu’un il puisse étre légitimement pére a son tour, et qu’étant né en 
France, il puisse étre Frangais, et non citoyen du monde.” Délibérations et protestations 
de l’'assemblée des honnétes citoyennes compromises dans le procés-verbal de celle de V ordre 
[ecuckolds] le plus nombreux du royaume [1789], p. 23. 

10 See, e.g., Camille Desmoulins, La France libre, opuscules de l’an premier de la liberté 
(1793), pp. 23-24, 61; Décadence des parlemens, du clergé, et de la noblesse (1789), p. 24; 
Catéchisme patriotique d l'usage des méres de famille (1789), p. 41. 

" Le voix de citoyen (1789), pp. 79-80. 

12 The old and passing conception of nation was best stated in Principes sur l’exercice 
de la puissance législative et de la puissance exécutive (1789), pp. 4-5. 

13 De la convocation de la prochaine tenue des états-généraux {1789}, p. 20. The Caté- 
chisme national (1789), p. 10, gave a more succinct definition: “Une nation est une so- 
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The king and his subjects, therefore, were not the nation; the 
subjects had become citizens, members of a sovereign nation. 
The three orders, as such, did not constitute the nation. The 
propertied citizens of France, regardless of rank, did. They 
owned France, were France, and hence formed the nation and 
were sovereign. If the propertied citizens of France had said: 
‘La nation, c’est nous,” that assertion would have been no less 
symbolic of the thinking portrayed in the pamphlets than the 
alleged “L’état, c’est moi” of Louis XIV was indicative of the 
power of the Sun King. 

A like assertion was, of course, never openly made. When 
most publicists chose to designate specifically who composed the 
nation, they declared the third estate. As two anonymous au- 
thors put it, ““The third estate is not an order, it is the nation.’”!4 
The third estate alone constituted the nation (if the various 
reasons given may be grouped together) because of its superior 
numbers and productivity and because of natural right and the 
social contract.’ To a few writers the nation consisted of all 
Frenchmen, priests and nobles, propertied and unpropertied.’® 
But in spite of superficial differences in terminology, the fact re- 
mains that, though most writers declared the third estate the 
nation, they made property or payment of taxes essential to 
membership in it. To them the nation-state was a gigantic busi- 


ciété d’hommes libres qui vivent sous un méme chef, ou plusieurs chefs qu’ils se sont 
donnés volontairement, pour ne faire qu’une seul et méme corps dont l’Ame sont les 
loix par lesquelles ils prétendent étre gouvernés.”’ 


4 De la différence qu’il y a entre les états-générauz et les assemblées nationales, ou prin- 
cipes radicaux de la constitution (1789), pp. 14-16; Note essential d l'usage de mm. les 
notables [1788], p. 13. 


1 See, e.g., [Sieyés], Qu’est-ce que le tiers-état? (2d rev. ed., 1789), pp. 7-8; Le réveil du 
tiers-état, c’est-d-dire de la nation; ou principes d’ordre social (1789), passim; [Servan], 
Avis salutaire au tiers-état. Sur ce qu'il fut, ce qu'il est, et ce qu’il faut d’étre (1789), passim. 


1% In the Catéchisme frangais, pp. 1-3, la patrie was defined: “C’est le pays od |’on 
est né et od l'on a ses parens, sa famille et son héritage,”’ and la nation: “Ce sont les 
Prétres, les Nobles, et tous les autres habitans réunis ensemble, qu’on nomme Citoyens.”’ 
See also [Charles Guiraudet], Qu’est-ce que la nation? et qu’est-ce que la France? (1789), 
pp. 9-12, 46; [Pétion de Villeneuve], Avis aux francois sur le salut de la patrie (1788), p. 
106; Pierre Roederer, De la députation aux états-généraux (1788), p. 45; Doléances du 
pauvre peuple addressées aux états-généraux (1789), pp. 3-4. 
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ness enterprise, a kind of joint-stock company in which only 
property-owners, the stockholders as it were, should have the 
privilege of active citizenship.” In the ideology of that day the 
bourgeoisie held the same place as does the proletariat in the 
dialectics of the Third International. The evidence in the pam- 
phlets shows that a nation of middle-class citizens who were to 
control the government, who inhabited a common territory and 
spoke a common language, and who realized they had common 
interests was coming into being—was coming into being because 
their common interests, superimposed on their common culture, 
dictated unity of thought and action. 

To obtain their common interests the old loyalties of order 
and locality had to be torn down, and in their place a new en- 
tity, the sovereign nation, created. And so it was assserted that 
neither class nor province had power, that “all authority has 
its source in the will of the nation.”!* The privileged orders 
were urged to participate as ordinary citizens in the work of the 
nation; but, if they would not, all communication with them 
might be broken. The third estate, i.e., its propertied members, 
being the nation in any case, should direct the destinies of 
France. ““Now do not forget,” the electors of Paris were warned, 
“that the third estate is the nation. To assert shamelessly that 
France could not exist without the distinction of orders is to 
maintain that a republic of bees would be lost if it did not har- 
bor drones.’'® Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, the Protestant pastor of 
Nimes, declared: 

17 See, e.g., Abbé Sieyés, Préliminaire de la constitution (1789), p. 21; [J. L. Carra], 
L’orateur des états-généraux, pour 1789 (1789), p. 42; Jean-Josephe Mounier, Considéra- 
tions sur les gouvernemens, et principalement sur celui qui convient d la France (Versailles, 
(1789), pp. 27-28; [Le Brun], La voix du citoyen, p.19; [Rabaut-Saint-Etienne], Considér- 


ations trés-importantes sur les intéréts du tiers-état ... (1789), p. 49; Réflexions d’un négo- 
ciant sur la convocation prochaine des états-généraux (1788), pp. 3, 9. 

18 Le réveil du tiers-état ... , p. 3. See also [Saige], Catéchisme du citoyen ou élémens du 
droit public frangais ... (1788), p. 26; L’abbé Raynal aux états-généraux (Marseilles, 
1789), pp. 14-15; [Charles Bosquillon], Code national dédié aux états-généraux (Geneva, 
1788), passim. A Dr. Metherie declared that the king should call Frenchmen not “mes 
sujets” but “ses chers citoyens.”” A nos seigneurs des états-généraux. Projet de constitu- 
tion pour une grande nation libre, telle que la Nation Frangoise [17887], p. 6. 

19M. de Bourge, Avis aux électeurs des assemblées du 21 avril 1789 |1789], p. 12. 
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Take away by supposition the two hundred thousand churchmen in 
France, the nation still remains. Take away even all the nobility by further 
supposition, the nation still remains. .. . . But if you take away the twenty- 
four million Frenchmen known by the name of “‘third estate,” nobles and 
churchmen will remain but no nation.” 


Quite haughtily Thouret andthe lawyers of Normandy addressed 
the king: ““We have the honor to point out to your majesty that 
no order of citizens is able to exist outside the nation or, exist- 
ing in the nation, is able to upset the balance or destroy the 
unity of the social entity.””! If the nation was to regenerate it- 
self, argued some bourgeoisie of Paris, it was, in fact, the hydra 
of privilege that must be attacked.” To the pamphleteers the 
true noble was one who, having privilege only in name, gave of 
his wealth and energy to his nation and his fellow-citizens on the 
same basis as all other citizens.2> No more were distinctions of 
order to be paramount over national interests. The new dis- 
tinction, that of citizen, however, was.to place power in the 
hands of the middle class. 

The tradition of provincialism was perhaps more tenacious 
than feudal privilege. Though for many years the privileges of 
the pays d'état had been much cherished, there was surprisingly 


20 Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, Considérations trés-importantes ... , pp. 21-26, 44. 


21 Mémoire présenté au roi par les avocats au parlement de Normandie [1788], p. 4. 
[Grouvelle], De l’autorité de Montesquieu ... , p. 64, maintained, “Un ordre ne présente, 
au regard de la Nation que des Citoyens, au regard du Souverain que des Sujets. Leurs 
Membres entrent au méme titre, que tous les Nationaux dans le droit civil, et dans le 
droit public.” 


2 Plaintes, ... de N bourgeois de Paris, pp. 52-53. [Pétion], Avis aur frangois ... , 
p. 104, believed it demonstrated that “les membres d’un état ne doivent étre divisés par 
classes distinctes et separées d’intérét; que rien n’est plus contraire 4 l'union, a la 
paix, A l’égalité qui doit regner entr’eux, et au bonheur national.’’ See also Catéchisme 
national, pp. 17-19; La chute des trois corps {1788}, p. 1; [Sieyés], Essai sur les priviléges 
(critical edition of Champion; Paris, 1888), pp. 4 et passim. 


23 All would become patriots, it was asserted in the Essais critiques ... , pp. 53-63, 
when the “grands” sought only to share what they had. See also the Crédo du tiers- 
état ..., p. 7; Mounier, Nouvelles observations, ... , p. 201. In a utopian society of 1999, 
Etats-généraux de V'an mil neuf cent quatre-vingt diz-neuf (Noillac, 1789), p. 4, it was 
imagined that “on connaft plus en France des distinctions d’Ordre; la Noblesse, les 
Communes, le Clergé sont réunis en un seul Corps de Citoyens, que nous appellons la 
Nation. II suffit d’étre propriétaire foncier ou industriel, de servir |’Etat. ...”’ 
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little emphasis on them in the pamphlets.** For the most part, 
the conclusion was reached that the common good (that of the 
middle class) necessitated national supremacy and national 
unity. The inhabitants of the pays d’état, it was often declared, 
would gain nothing and lose much if they persisted in their 
privileges and failed to make their provinces integral parts of 
the nation.” If some were to acquire personal and economic 
freedom, these rights had to be acquired and guaranteed by all, 
it was argued. As several citizens of Dauphiné put it, 


If we wish to be free, all Frenchmen must be, in order that our liberty will 
be under the safeguard of all. To enjoy our national rights we must retain 
only those privileges which are not prejudicial to the happiness of our fellow- 
citizens, and we must see our country [patrie] only in all France. 


And they went on, “Let us be one family. Béarnois, Bretons, 
Dauphinois, make it an honor to be a Frenchman, fulfil the 
duties of one, and fly to the aid of our country.”*® At Nimes, 
Rabaut-Saint-Etienne in like manner counseled, 


Provinces, distrust your particularism .... ; Bretons, Provengaux, Dau- 
phinois, cherished fellow-citizens, do not allow an excessive oversensitiveness 
to hinder you from using your enlightenment for the common good of all 
Frenchmen, do not be blind to what you owe to all in observing too rigorously 
what you owe to yourselves.” 


24 Occasionally a return of old provincial privileges was asked. The author of Ré- 
flexions patriotiques d’un Alsacien, adressées aux députés choisis pour les états généraux 
(1789), p. 13, while speaking much of patriotism and love of country, asked that Alsace 
be given the rights it had when united to the crown. The Cahier du tiers-état d l'assem- 
blée des états-généraux d l'année 1789 (1789), p. 5, asked that all provinces be made 
pays d'état to allow equal division of taxes. 

% [Pétion], Avis aux frangois ... , p. 171, put the issue clearly: “Et vous, habitans des 
provinces, pour qui le fardeau de l’impét est peut-étre un peu plus léger, pourriez-vous 
étre assez peu patriotes, pourriez-vous étre assez impudens, pour ne pas vous réunir avec 
tous les Francois? Ne sentez-vous pas que si vous vous isoliez, vous seriez facilement 
opprimés, que vos concitoyens abandonneroient votre cause, puisque vous auriez aban- 
donné la leur, et qu’ils tourneroient leurs propres forces contre vous comme contre un 
ennemi.” 

% Lettre écrite par plusieurs citoyens du clergé, de la noblesse, et des communes du Dau- 
phiné ... (1788), quoted in full by [Kersaint], Le bon sens (1788), pp. 212-17. 

27 ('onsidérations trés-importantes ... , p. 7. See also his A la nation frangaise, sur les 
vices de son gouvernement, sur la nécessité d’établir une constitution, et sur la composition 
des états-généraux (1788), pp. 32-35, where he declares that provinces will not hesitate to 
give up privileges when assured of uniform and good government. 
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The sacrifice of provincial immunities, then, was seen as a requi- 
site to freedom for all citizens. It was more: it was a patriotic 
and glorious duty. A pamphleteer in Franche-Comté cried: 
“In a national crisis, privileges must never be thrust forward, 
but rather sacrifices and patriotism.”** Over in Brittany, Ker- 
saint told the Bretons: 

What a title you will acquire in respect to posterity, and to the recognition 
of the nation, if you, Bretons, who enjoy so many advantages... ., if you 
submit to the national will ...., propose first the ways to facilitate the great 
work of the nation’s restoration; if you offer first the sacrifice of the rights to 
which you believe yourself so attached... . . 

If provincialism was still strong, nationalism based on the 
common ideals of liberty and property was becoming stronger. 
And the patriotic belief in that national unity essential to the 
new state was becoming enshrined as a civic virtue. With the 
economist Guiraudet the majority of writers in 1788-89 felt that 
the function of lawmaking belonged not to the provinces but to 
the “sum total of [propertied] individuals occupying the terri- 
tory between the two seas, the Rhine, the Alps, whether they be 
Dauphinois or Breton, Alsacian or Basque.”’*® France to them 
had become themselves, and those of property, regardless of 
title or locality, an assumption necessary if the middle class were 
to acquire power. 

The business of lawmaking was believed to belong only to the 
representatives of all propertied Frenchmen, not to a provincial 
assembly or an estates general like that of 1614. From July 5, 
1788, when Brienne issued his call for information concerning 
the estates general, the pamphleteers openly and frequently 
termed that body the “National Assembly,’’*! and in the early 

28 Le veu national de la Franche-Comté [1789], pp. 20-21. 

29 Le bon sens, pp. 84-85. See, in addition, [Monsodive], La sentinelle du peuple (1788) 
p. 12; Condorcet, Sentiments d'un républicain sur les assemblées provinciales et les états 
généraux, (O'Connor and Arago edition, 1847-49), TX, 138. 

30 Qu’est-ce que la nation? ... , pp. 71-73. See also [Sieyés], Qu’est-ce que le tiers-état? 
p. 114. Roederer, De la députation... , p. 29, went so far as to declare even the provincial 
assemblies, ‘‘funestes en euxmémes”’ and, since they prevented unity, incompatible with 
the national system of government necessary to France. 

81 [Carra] significantly argued, in his L’orateur des états-généraux, pour 1789, pp. 5-6, 
“Si les Etats-généraux ne cessoient pas d’étre Sujets ..., que s’ensuivroit-il de leurs 


Assemblées futures, sinon la confirmation d’un esclavage éternal pour la Nation. ... 
Si ces Etats n’ont point partagé le pouvoir c’est qu’ils ont oublié que la Nation étant 
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spring of 1789 several writers boldly averred that the third- 
estate deputies, being representatives of the nation, might, 
if necessary, declare themselves this National Assembly.” 
Though, for the present, most of the pamphleteers were willing 
to grant the combined privileged orders representation equal to 
that of the third estate, many of them felt, with the third estate 
of Chartres, that the “surest and wisest rule” for the future was 
that of choosing representatives solely on the bases of popula- 
tion and wealth.** In the assembly, it was often stated, the rep- 
resentatives were to regard themselves not alone as deputies of 
their particular constituencies or order but also, and primarily, 
as citizens of the nation.*4 As a young patriot enthusiastically 
stated: 


Ecclesiastics, in all the functions of your ministry, you are the order of the 
clergy; Nobles, in all the missions, in all the acts, in all the assemblies which 


elle-méme le premier et le véritable Souverain et la créatrice du chef qu’elle s’est donné. 
... Péres de la Patrie, commencez votre august mission. Déclarez votre souverainté, 
reprenez-en tous les droits et toutes les fonctions. ...”’ 

® An anonymous author advised the third estate on May 11, 1789, to form the as- 
sembly itself, and urged its deputies, ““Réunissez-vous au cri du patriotisme, la Nation 
vous en conjure, et qu’aucune cause ne puisse vous empécher de poser sans délai les 
bases réguliéres de votre assemblée” (A messieurs les députés des communes du royaume 
assemblés dans la salle des états-généraux [Versailles, 1789], p. 7). See also [Sieyés], 
Qu’est-ce que le tiers-état? p. 102; [Rabaut-Saint-Etienne], Question du droit public: 
doit-on recueillir les voix, dans les états-généraux, par ordres, ou par tétes de délibérans 
(1789), p. 19; Observations a messieurs les électeurs du tiers-état de la ville de Paris, sur 
article important de la votation par ordre ou par téte {1789}, p. 1. 

33 Veu du tiers-état de la ville de Chartres, sur sa représentation aux états-généraur du 
royaume ... du 4 décembre 1788, p. 7. Additional substantiation may be found in {[Lacre- 
talle], De la convocation ..., p. 31; La bréviaire des députés aux états-généraux (Paris, 
1789), p. 15; [Albisson], Lettres d’un avocat d un publiciste, a l'occasion de la prochaine 
assemblée des états généraux du royaume (1788), p. 6; De la différence qu'il y a entre les 
états-généraux et les assemblées nationales ... , p. 14. 

4 There was little agreement on the here important question of how the deputies 
should be elected. In the future, however, when inequalities were gone, some felt it 
would make little different whether they were chosen freely from any order or only from 
their respective orders. Preponderant opinion favored the election of third-estate depu- 
ties only from and by the third estate, as it was the nation; but a number of writers be- 
lieved that greater national unity and harmony would be obtained if the electors were 
free to choose from any order, and told the electors to regard themselves primarily as 
Frenchmen. There was little agreement on the powers to be given the deputies. Some 
believed limitation of powers by localities would impair national unity. Whatever 
their conclusion, nearly all the authors claimed to be thinking in terms of the national 
welfare. 
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concern only your own order, you are the order of the nobility; Members of 
the third estate, in all your different professions you are the third order, but 
there [in the assembly] to regulate national affairs you are all citizens: that is 
the only title which is admissible there. Frenchmen is the name of your fam- 
ily: you cannot recognize another.*® 


Writers like Target, Bergasse, Abbé Cérutti, and Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne sometimes argued for vote by head in the assembly on 
the ground that, if the vote were by order, three often opposed 
wills, and not the national will, would be expressed; whereas, if 
the vote were by head, an assembly inspired by the public and 
national (i.e., middle-class) interests would be more easily ob- 
tained.** If the idealists of the new order allowed the two upper 
orders to remain intrenched in the estates general, the proposed 
reforms, which would give the bourgeoisie power, would have 
been defeated. This the pamphleteers well realized. Hence, they 
gave a new meaning to the term “nation,” appealed for patri- 
otism to the ideas for which they believed it should stand, and 
invested its representatives with sovereign authority. 

Not only the political but also many other institutions were to 
be made national. The pamphleteers were consistent. The 
same arguments used against the old political usages which 
thwarted their aims could be used against other old institutions 
which they did not like. Through the National Assembly the 
religious, economic, legal, military, and educational practices 
were to be reformed to fit their, the national, interests. The 
church and the clergy were perhaps more symbolic of the pater- 
nalism and authoritarianism of the old regime than even despot- 
ism and aristocracy. Many writers consequently demanded that 
the church should be made part of, or subservient to, the nation. 

% Essai du patriotisme ..., pp. 15-23. At the opening of the assembly the young 
writer thought (p. 25) that the deputies should takethe following oath ‘Nos intéréts sont 
communs: nous sommes tous les Enfans d’une seule et méme Famille, dont vous étes, 
Sire, et le Chef et le Pére.’’ A similar sentiment can be found in the text of Le patriote 


au tiers-état de la ville de Paris [1789], p. 1; Pétition des curés [1788], p. 1; [Grouvelle], 
De V'autorité de Montesquieu ... , p. 122; [Target], Les états-générauz ... , pp. 59-60. 

% [Target], Les états-générauz ... , pp. 30-31; [Cérutti], Exhortation a la concorde en- 
voyée aux états-généraux sous le nom du roi (1789), p. 12; Bergasse, Lettre de M. Bergasse, 
sur les états généraux (1789), pp. 10-11 (but pagination faulty); [Rabaut-Saint-Etienne], 
Question du droit public ... , p. 76. 
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The clergy being dedicated to religion, they felt, should not be 
an order or hold any public office. A Burgundian declared: 


The first step toward liberty would be to abolish [the order] of the clergy, 
which, having neither posterity nor property except for life, belongs much less 
to the patrie than to the court of Rome, which could not be the first order of 
the state or even an order except in time of ignorance or barbarism.” 


The huge wealth of the first order, it was further maintained, did 
not belong to it but to the nation—at least, its wealth partook 
of the same nature as other wealth consecrated to public use. 
As the nation now had need of financial aid, the ecclesiastical 
domains should either be taxed or confiscated to pay the na- 
tional debt.** The dime, too, some writers thought, might either 
be abolished or converted to the use of the nation.*® Not un- 
commonly the suggestion was made that the clergy receive their 
compensation from the state. Jealously the Gallican liberties 
were reiterated. Quite often a reduction of the annates and of 
the papal power within France was urged.*® There was no criti- 
cism of religion, as such, on national grounds, at least two writ- 


37 Lettres d’un bourguignon voyageant en Normandie, a un de ses amis qu’il avait laissé 
a Versailles, p. 12; Condorcet, Essai sur la constitution et les fonctions des assemblées 
provinciales (1788), II, 48; Le réveil du tiers-état ... , p. 42; Catéchisme national ... , p. 22. 
Cf. Essai du patriotisme ..., pp. 50-51, where the view was taken, “Tous les membres du 
Clergé appartenoient a la Patrie, avant que s’étre voués au service des Autels. ... Un 
vrai Ecclésiastique est un vrai Citoyen, dans toute la force et l’acception du mot et de la 
chose: car qu’est-ce qu’un Citoyen? N’est-ce pas un homme qui, par ses mceurs, ses 
sentimens, sa conduite, se rend utile, non-seulement 4 tout l’univers mais encore particu- 
liérement a son pays, et 4 l’endroit od il a recu la naissance et ot son choix I’a fixée.”’ 


38 Le médicin ou patriote francois aur états-généraux (1789), p. 24; [La Revelliére- 
Lepeaux and La Revelliére?], Doléances, veux et pétitions pour les représentants des par- 
oisses de ™** aux assemblées de la nation pour les états générauz ({ Angers}, 1789), p. 19; [De 
la Salle d’Offemond], Resource immense et légitime pour la libération des dettes de l'état 
[1789], p. 8; Le grand coup de filet des états-généraux (1789), passim; [L. P. Bérenger], 
Les quatre états de la France (1789), p. 53; [Le Tellier], Jugement du Champ de Mars, 
rendu le peuple assemblé, les laboureurs y séant (1788), p. 19. 


39 Abbé Brottier, La réforme du clergé d proposer aux états-générauz (1789), pp. 4-14; 
Le sage citoyen, conciliateur et ami de la patrie ... (1788), passim; (M. Molé), Le tiers- 
état soulagé ou veu d’un citoyen, pour la conversion des dimes en un impét territorial, 
percu au profit de état (1788), p. 3. 

40 [Saige], Catéchisme du citoyen ..., pp. 85-91; Réflerions patriotiques d'un Alsacien ..., 
p. 9; Abbé Fauchet, De la religion nationale, p. 107; J. d’Orivelle, Les heureuses prédic- 
tions (Paris, 1789), p. 7, declared: ‘“Depuis Louis XI, les Rois de France ont eu la 
foiblesse de laisser aux Papes la ville d’Avignon et le Comtat-Venaissin: la Nation ré- 
clamera ses droits. ...”” 
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ers professing to see in the brotherly love of Christianity a foun- 
dation on which to build patriotism and the new state.“ But 
once more in French history a protest was being made against 
clericalism. And just as the kings had, to establish their su- 
premacy, once fought the ascendancy of Rome, so now the 
bourgeoisie were fighting the conservative influences of the 
clergy to solve the national economic exigencies and to remove 
an obstacle to the eighteenth-century conception of an ideal so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps, as much as any issue, it was the national economic 
emergency which was unifying sentiment. Fear that the state 
might default on its obligations was widespread. And bank- 
ruptcy, said a patriot, “‘would cover the French name with 
shame”’; would, by ruining great numbers of propertied citizens, 
“crush commerce and industry” and most seriously harm landed 
property.” Immediately after the National Assembly met, it 
was often insisted, the debt of the king and state was to be veri- 
fied, recognized, and made the national debt. For the honor of 
the nation (and perhaps the purses of the rentiers) the pam- 
phleteers demanded that the debt be guaranteed by the nation 
and paid in full.“* Such a goal which nicely balanced the nation- 
al and private interest indeed merited the patriotism of all good 
Frenchmen. 

The concept of nation and the emotion of patriotism were 
used also as means of attacking financial privileges. These priv- 
ileges were seen as a major obstacle to national solvency and 
were stated to be opposed to the best interests of the nation. 
Natural right made each citizen master of what he had, it was 

41 To quote the Essais critiques ..., pp. 64-65: “Le citoyen formé al’ Ecole du Christia- 
nisme, partagera ses biens avec ses Fréres, obéira aux Loix et A son Prince, avec d’autant 
plus de zéle, que s’il n’a point de récompense sur la Terre, il est certain de celle qu'il 
attend dans les Cieux. Ou peut-on trouver une base plus solide pour appuyer le Pa- 
triotisme.”’ See also Abbé Fauchet, De la religion nationale, p. 298. His later pamphlets 
emphasize this idea. 

Idées patriotiques sur le rétablissement de Vordre général (1789), p. 13. 

43 See, e.g., [Sieyés], Vues sur les moyens d’exécution dont les représentans de la France 
pourront disposer en 1789 (1789), pp. 69-70; [Brissot], Point de banqueroute ou lettre d un 
créancier de l'état sur l'impossibilité de la banqueroute nationale (1787), passim; Consi- 
dérations sur les dettes del’ état (1789), passim; Le patriote au tiers-état de la ville de Paris, 
pp. 7, 32. 
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argued. Moreover, the right to consent to taxes was the guar- 
antee of all other national rights.‘ Hence, it was held that the 
nation of sovereign citizens had the right to assess taxes in the 
way they saw fit, and should and could eliminate inequalities. 
Such privileges, some pamphleteers further declared, extin- 
guished patriotism. They dried up the most essential resources 
of the state by overburdening its most effective producers. 
Taxes, they thought, were the price of public protection and 
security which only the united nation could give. As noble, 
cleric, landowner, merchant, all had an equal interest in main- 
taining the national order; all, then, should contribute on an 
equal basis. Public opinion was with Pétion, who told the privi- 
leged of all orders: 

The farmer and you, you are children of the same country, you are mem- 
bers of the same society; as the farmer you must contribute to its prosperity 
and its glory, as the farmer you must support its charges. Nothing can re- 
lease you from this engagement inherent in your title of citizen.” 

To make doubly sure that the deficit and debt were wiped 
out, patriotism was made the basis of many ingenious financial 
schemes. Rupe de Baptestein de Mouliéres thought to engender 
love of country and fill the national treasury at the same time 
by giving lofty titles of patriotism to the rich in return for pa- 
triotic contributions. It was his belief that love of country was 
“innate” in all men and developed more or less in proportion as 
they prospered and had a chance to express their love. As the 
rich had been deprived of favors and power, to make them pa- 
triotic and willing to contribute, an Ordre de mérite patriotique 
should be created for them, into which they would be admitted 
on payment of sums running from 25,000 to 200,000 livres. The 
creation of such an order, he believed, would, by carrying “‘to 
the highest degree the union of personal with general utility, 

44 It was often asserted that no taxes should be granted until the nation’s rights were 
granted. On these points, see Desmoulins, La France libre, opuscules, pp. 67-68; Essai 
d'instructions élémentaires pour les habitants des campagnes ... par un membre des com- 


munes de la province de Haute-Guyenne (1789), p. 4; Le réveil du tiers-état ... , p. 24; 
[Sieyés], Vues sur les moyens d’éxécution ... , p. 49. 

Avis aur Francois ... , pp. 168-74. See also L’abbé Raynal aux états-générauz, pp. 
37-41; [Cérutti], Mémoire pour le peuple frangois, pp. 11-12; Le réveil du tiers-état ... , pp. 
82-84; Réflerions d’un patriote sur la prochaine tenue des états-généraux (1789), p. 5. 
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....give the greatest energy to the French nation...., 
transport all citizens to that height of devotion essential to the 
state,”’ and wipe out the deficit.“© Somewhat similar, and equal- 
ly revealing for the light it throws on the development of a na- 
tional sentiment, was the scheme of the radical Olympe de 
Gourges. Declaring that the “patriotic blood which circulates 
in my veins” suggested a way out, De Gourges proposed a “‘vol- 
untary tax” to be levied in the name of the nation. 


Each citizen who would bring the voluntary tribute he could afford to the 
[patriotic] caisse would put his name on a register below the sum he gave. 
. ... Every citizen would see himself in the same mirror; and the touching 
likeness would at once characterize the French soul, heart, and spirit.” 


Less fancifully other writers suggested that the king’s domains 
might be confiscated to pay the national debt, that a patriotic 
income tax might be levied, and that a national money and a 
national bank be created.** Somehow the national debt, defi- 
cit, and financial privilege, the pamphleteers agreed, had to be 
wiped out. To accomplish those ends, they appealed to patriot- 
ism, were compelled to become nationalistic. And they advo- 
cated financial reforms and devices on a national scale to fit 
what they conceived to be the national interests. 

The motives behind the growing nationalism become increas- 
ingly evident the farther the study of the various pamphleteers’ 
interests and aspirations is pursued. The commercial treaty of 
1786 with England was denounced on the ground that it harmed 
French industry, and Frenchmen were urged to use only French 

roducts.*® The nobles were asked to abandon privileges which 
p 

4° Mémoire sur un moyen facile ... , passim. This scheme was attacked, because it 
confused patriotism with personal interest, by [Pange], Observations sommaires du che- 
valier de P ... sur le Mémoire concernant la proposition d’une nouvelle décoration sous le 
titre d’ordre du mérite patriotique (1789). 

‘7 Lettre au peuple, ou projet d'une caisse patriotique (Vienna and Paris, 1788), pas- 
sim. 

48 For these questions see, e.g., L’état libéré (1788), passim; Plan d’une banque na- 
tionale de France, ou d'une caisse générale de recette et payement des deniers publics et par- 
ticuliers (1788), passim; Mémoire pour l'établissement d'une caisse publique nationale ou 
frangoise [1788], passim; Mémoire sur la création d'un papier-monnaie, qui seroit national 
et permanent [1788], passim; [Kersaint], Le bon sens, p. 169. 

 Réflexions négociant ... , p. 3; Etats-générauz de mil neuf cent quatre-vingt- 


dix-neuf ... , p. 33. In the second edition of [A. Vergnaud], Le cri général de 1789, pp. 
47-48, the French were told that it was necessary to make one more sacrifice to assure 
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harmed French agriculture and commerce, in order “‘to save the 
country,” as England with machines was outstripping France.*° 
Economic freedom was demanded by an “awakened bourgeois” 
because “‘the true liberty, as well as the interests of the nation,” 
did not permit the continuance of restrictions on commerce, 
such as internal tariffs, and gurandes and maitrises. The “‘pas- 
sion of regulating everything to oppress everything,” this writer 
complained, had not only produced “absurd annoyances to 
business”’ but had sapped the “sources of national wealth” as 
well.®! 

With economic freedom was to come equal opportunity. 
Here, again, the argument was sometimes based on the national 
welfare. When careers were opened to all, it was argued, pa- 
triotism would be augmented. Those to whom the government 
opened up the door of honor and profession would owe it grati- 
tude and affection. Indeed, declared a citizen of Metz, there 
were only two ways to stimulate patriotism in France: “‘to 
maintain in men the love of glory through distinctions and to 
cater to their interests by rewards.”’ And so he thought that, 
while the king had previously gone out of the kingdom to ac- 
quire leaders, it would be 
more glorious for him to reanimate the courage, ability, and virtue of French- 
men, by forming [through opening careers to third estate] in the bosom of the 


fatherland great men and citizens burning with that patriotic fire which dif- 
fuses itself in the heart for the common glory and prosperity.” 


work to all who needed it: ‘“Préférons done pour nos tables, nos meubles et nos habits, 
les productions de notre sol et de notre industrie 4 toutes celles de |’étranger. Renoncons 
a ce caprice anti-patriotique qui jusqu’ici nous a fait lui [England] donner toute préfé- 
rence, méme dans les draps qu'il fabrique moins biens que nous. ... Pénétrons-nous 
autant que lui de cet amour de la Patrie; aimons comme lui a faire un sort heureux a 
nos ouvriers; comme lui, consultons-les 4 l'avenir dans ces traités; exemptons-en leur 
faveur nos marchandises nationales de tous droits de sortie, et imposons des droits 
d’entrées sur celles étrangéres. ...”" 


50 L’ssais critiques ..., p. 34. 

51 Le réveil du tiers-état ..., pp. 54-60. It should be noted that recurrent demands for 
economic freedom within France, for national taxes, money, banks, uniform weights 
and measures, national codes of law, improvement by the national government of roads, 
harbors, and the like, would accentuate the centripedal forces leading to national unity. 


82 Réponse a la question: Quels sont les moyens, conciliables avec la législation francaise, 
d’animer et d’étendre le patriotisme dans le tiers état? (1789), passim. 
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What, asked the publicist Bergasse, would have happened to 
General Washington had he been born in France?** 

If the nation was to be made supreme, the army also had to be 
nationalized. This fact did not escape a few of the perspicacious 
pamphleteers. That the nation might be better defended, they 
believed that army offices should be open to all and that the 
army should be composed of citizens and declared national. To 


insure France against aggression and internal repression, the 


then liberal Count d’Antraigues wanted “‘to make our soldiers 
citizens, to penetrate them with the respect due to law, to con- 
vince them that it is beautiful to die for the fatherland.’** With 
a patriotic ardor more characteristic of a later date, one vision- 
ary writer hoped to encourage valor and energetic action among 
the soldiers by having the church put in the ranks of the mar- 
tyrs not only those who died for its dogmas but also those who 
shed blood in defense of their country.” 

Before soldiers became citizens, however, it was necessary to 
train patriotic citizens. And so it was sometimes suggested that 
citizenship and love of country be taught in the schools. The 
director of the military school at Nanterre, Abbé Hazard, in ad- 
vertising his school to parents, exclaimed: 

It is not permitted to any citizen to be ignorant of the origin of his nation, 
its different habits and customs in previous centuries: its rights, its interests, 
its wishes, its glorious reigns, its illustrious men of all kinds, its remarkable 
events. This study is the first lesson of the well-bred man and should enlight- 
en his conduct.” 


53 Lettre de M. Bergasse ..., pp. 7-9. See also Lettre sur le mémoire de princes, présenté 
au roi [1789], p. 43. 

54 Mémoire sur les états-généraux, leurs droits, et la maniére de les convoquer (1788), p. 
256. Significantly he also said, “‘Aussit6t que les francois auront une patrie (car on n’en 
a pas sans liberté), on verra s’ils refusent 4 défendre leurs foyers, leurs loix, leur pays.”’ 


5 Etats-généraua de l’an mil neuf cent quatre-vingt-diz-neuf ... , p. 36. See also De la 
Boissiére, Discours sur les états-généraux (1789), p. 47; [Carra], L’orateur des états- 
générauz ... , p. 32; Réflerions d'un militaire ... ; suivies d'un mémoire présenter aux 
états-généraux pour rendre les soldats citoyens et en faire les vrais défenseurs de la nation 
(1789), passim. 

5 Avis aux bons parents ou plan d’éducation publique (1789), p. 34. This pamphlet 
probably was published after August 4, but the avant-propos was addressed to the estates 
general. Hazard wished to put before the eyes of young Frenchmen “les exemples 
frappans des héros de la patrie, que l’on leur répetAt sans cesse l’obligation étroite od 
ils sont de distinguer les droits du citoyen, et d’en calculer les devoirs; que |’on insistat, 
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In spite of their very evident distrust for, and dislike of, his- 
tory, and in spite of statements like Cérutti’s, “C’est le salut de 
la France et non ses archives, qu’il faut consulter,” writers often 
dwelt, in none too accurate fashion, on the past of France and 
on the happy and tragic experience of the French as a nation. 
A consciousness of the common heritage of Frenchmen was, in- 
deed, present. The feats and deeds of French heroes and hero- 
ines were chronicled and glorified, and whenever possible 
(though this was not often) the history romanticized. It seemed 
to be felt, with Pétion, that “if man can never view his cradle 
without tenderest emotions . . . . the citizen is not less sensitive 
when contemplating that of his country.’®’ As if to prove 
Pétion were right, another writer cried, on contemplating the 
past, “Let us not lose sight of the fact that the French nation 
is the oldest in Europe and that the people who compose it is the 
most noble and enlightened. .... “en 

The past, however, was not regarded as enthusiastically as 
the future. With unbounded optimism the pamphleteers looked 
forward to their ideal state and painted it in those rosy colors 
which would appeal to all who shared their enthusiasm for 
liberty and property. With Rabaut-Saint-Etienne they thought 
France was going “‘to become more powerful than she has ever 
been.’®® With Desmoulins they believed the national regenera- 
tion was coming. And Desmoulins cried ecstatically: 


Sublime effect of philosophy, liberty, patriotism .... myself, I confess 
frankly, I who am timid, I feel myself another man. I feel that I could die 
with joy for so wonderful a cause and, riddled with shot, would write with 
my blood, ‘‘France is free!’’®° 


surtout, a les persuader que, comme sujet, leur respect et leur fidélité sont au roi, mais 
que comme citoyen, leurs talens, leur fortune, leur vie méme, sont a la nation.”’ See 
also Essais critiques ..., p.71. There were two pamphlet plans for a national education 
system which the writer has not been able to see: Plan d’éducation nationale, adressé aux 
Etats généraux par un pére de famille dauphinois, and Projet d’éducation nationale. 

57 Aris aur Frangois ... , p. 2. 

58 De Belair, Premiére collection de pétitions relatifs d divers objets de bien public, pré- 
sentée a la nation francaise (1789), p. 31. See also [De Mouliéres], Mémoire sur un moyen 
facile ... , 1; Crédo du tiers-état ... , p. 78. 

59 4 la nation francaise ..., pp. iii, iv. Like views can be found, e.g., in [Cérutti], Mé- 
moire pour le peuple ... , p. 63; [Martinet], Résultat des états-généraux prédit par 
Minerve [1789], p. 3. 

60 La France libre, opuscles, pp. 70-71. 
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As is true of most movements in history, nationalism of the 
type described in this essay was accumulative, evolving, com- 
plex. Yet it is possible to throw at least some light on the fac- 
tors which explain the acceleration of the movement on the eve 
of the Revolution. The bourgeoisie were realizing they had 
common ideals, liberty, and property, and that these ideals 
could best be realized through a nation of sovereign citizens. It 
was an easy transition from the eighteenth-century belief in 
enlightened self-interest as the best motivation for society to 
the bourgeoisie’s belief that the national interests were their 
interests and that their interests were those most beneficial to 
the nation. The most enlightened idealism of the time support- 
ed this view. The interests of the bourgeoisie, then, in freedom 
and property, plus the emotional romanticism derived prob- 
ably from Rousseau, supplied the essentials of a patriotic na- 
tionalism, which in turn furnished an emotional and concrete 
medium through which the society of liberty and property 
could be obtained. 

King, priest, and noble were being discarded, and the nation 
exalted in the ideology of the day. And the most influential 
thinkers declared the third estate, or rather its propertied por- 
tion, the nation. The concept of nation was a symbol of unity 
and power within the ken and reach of the bourgeoisie. Through 
it, once established, they could act for what they conceived to 
be France’s best interests, their own. The nation, it is true, 
would still be divided, but now not into the feudal privileged 
and unprivileged but into the modern rich and poor;* and in 
the future patriotism and nationalism could be used to avoid or 
to bridge even this division. 


Stout INsTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


61 [Abbé Gourcy], Des droits et des devoirs du citoyen dans les circonstances présentes 
... (1789), p. 16, pointed out: “Le combat n’est point entre les Ordres: il est entre la 
richesse et la pauvreté (combat qui malheureusement remonte a l’origine des sociétés), 
entre le luxe, l’insatiable cupidité, et la détresse de l’infortune.”’ 
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THE JEWISH QUESTION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY! 


SALO W. BARON 


N DISCUSSING the Jewish question in recent periods of 
I history the historian encounters an enormous mass of con- 
tradictory views and comparatively little reliable, factual 
information. As usual in all social problems of great import— 
hitherto unsolved and perhaps insoluble in the near future— 
opinions concerning the position of the Jews in the modern 
world are hopelessly divided within the Jewish group as well as 
in the world at large. Nevertheless, a few fundamental trends 
in the developments of the last century become increasingly 
clear with the improvement of historical perspective.’ 

In the first place, one must recognize the importance of the 
biological factor. In 1800 Europe had a population of ap- 
proximately 188,000,000 souls, of whom less than 2,000,000 
were Jews. By 1850 the European population increased to 
266,000,000, the Jewish to 4,100,000. In 1900 the respective 
figures were 400,000,000 Europeans and 8,700,000 Jews. The 
Jewish share in the European population, consequently, rose 
from 1.1 per cent to 1.6 per cent in the first half of the century, 
and to 2.2. per cent at the end of the century. This increase 
took place in the face of considerable losses through conversion 
and intermarriage. While proselytism to the Jewish faith was 
insignificant, about 205,000 Jews are said to have been con- 
verted to Christianity in the course of the century. Although 
this figure is undoubtedly exaggerated, one cannot deny that 
in certain European countries, such as Prussia in the first half 
of the century, the Christian mission among the Jews was quite 
effective. According to a recent computation, 2,400 Prussian 

1 Paper read at the general session of the American Historical Association in Provi- 
dence on December 29, 1936. 


? For further elaboration and substantiation of many views here expressed, cf. the 
author’s Social and Religious History of the Jews (3 vols.; New York, 1937). 
51 
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Jews embraced Christianity in the two decades from 1822 to 
1841 alone, at a time when the total Jewish population in the 
country averaged but some 170,000. This incidentally explains 
the considerable number of non-Aryan Christians now adverse- 
ly affected by the legislation of the Third Reich. Intermarriage, 
too, although legally prohibited in many countries, as it still is, 
for example in Austria, made heavy inroads into the numerical 
strength of the Jewish people. Nevertheless, owing to the rapid- 
ly declining mortality rate and a fairly constant high birth rate 
in its most populous regions, the Jewish people increased in 
numbers even more speedily than in general did the European 
nations which were likewise passing through a period of fast 
numerical expansion. 

This growth in population resulted in increasing pressure up- 
on the available means of livelihood and in gradual dislocation 
in age-old Jewish settlements and economic occupations. While 
all of Europe proceeded to widen its economic basis through 
both migrations and intensification of production, the Jewish 
people had to achieve the same results in a fourfold fashion. 
(1) They widened their geographic area through migrating, 
along with the other Europeans, into newly exploited regions, 
and (2) by migrating in large numbers to countries of old Euro- 
pean settlement (western Europe especially), which until that 
time were open to them only to a very limited extent. (3) They 
intensified their economic pursuits by participating in the new 
processes of production and distribution resulting from the in- 
dustrial revolution; and (4) they penetrated into many older 
occupations which had been closed to them by legal or social 
discrimination. They were especially fortunate in having been 
prepared, through many centuries of peculiar historical evolu- 
tion, for urban life with all its biological dangers. It is a matter 
of record that most modern European cities before 1850 showed 
a steady excess of deaths over births and were unable to main- 
tain their numerical strength without the constant stream of 
immigration from the rural districts. The Jewish people had 
long been so thoroughly urbanized that Poland, where some 
30 per cent of the Jewry lived in villages, was wholly excep- 
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tional. No wonder that they adapted themselves with relative 
ease to life in the rapidly expanding metropolitan centers of 
western civilization. By 1900 almost one-fourth (today one- 
third) of their number had settled in cities of more than 
1,000,000 population. 

Both Jewish population increase and migrations became mat- 
ters of grave concern to many European peoples and govern- 
ments. On the one hand, European society had inherited from 
the mercantilist period a high estimate of the value of populous- 
ness as such, and many statesmen and publicists still viewed 
every new subject as an additional source of military and eco- 
nomic power. New Jewish subjects could thus appear as wel- 
come accessions to the reservoir of national strength. On the 
other hand, the Malthusian propaganda aroused an increasing 
fear of overpopulation, and objections were voiced by social 
reformers against the exploitation of the large, steadily over- 
crowded working class. Moreover, those classes in European 
society whose imperialistic ambitions or economic interests 
made them, generally, welcome an increase of population were 
also largely the same classes whose traditional conservatism, 
fear of revolutions, or economic outlook placed them in opposi- 
tion to any extensive removal of disabilities from Jews. 

These conflicting forces may most clearly be observed in the 
three states of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which, through 
the partitions of Poland, saw themselves suddenly confronted 
with large agglomerations of Jews. The religious and economic 
status of Polish Jewry could not easily be adapted to the pattern 
of the other provinces. Russia, which had not tolerated any 
Jews at all before 1772, decided to allow them to expand into 
underpopulated newly acquired southern regions, but not to 
permit their penetration into the provinces of old Muscovy. 
The resulting Pale of Settlement, established as far back as 
1791 by Catherine II, became one of the most widely discussed 
aspects of the Jewish problem in modern times. In Prussia after 
the Napoleonic wars the Jews were divided into twenty-one 
regions, each with an entirely different status. Correspondingly, 
Jews of one province were not allowed to move into another 
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province without special permission. In Vienna, the capital of 
the Habsburg empire, throughout the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century a few hundred Jews maintained a precarious 
existence on the basis of special “tolerance” licenses issued sepa- 
rately to each individual. In Moravia the total number of Jew- 
ish families was fixed in advance, and no Jew was allowed to 
settle there without producing a certificate of a so-called 
Familienstelle. While these restrictions in the German-speaking 
countries were swept away by the progress of political emanci- 
pation, finally achieved in Austria-Hungary in 1867 and in 
Germany in 1871, the Pale of Settlement lasted in czarist 
Russia until the revolution of 1917. Not finding room in their 
original settlements, the Jews had to expand both into the 
neighboring countries and overseas. In the last pre-war genera- 
tion fully one-third of the entire people changed domicile from 
one country to another and many more moved from one prov- 
ince to another in the same country. This was truly a gigantic 
transplantation of a large sector of the people, exceeding in the 
numbers and the area affected even the renowned migrations 
of the exiles from Spain and Portugal at the beginning of the 
modern era. 

The economic readjustments were equally profound. Through 
a curious irony of history an inimical evolution of centuries of 
economic discrimination placed the Jews now in a strategic posi- 
tion to play a significant role in the new capitalist era. Their 
perennial legal and extralegal exclusion from agriculture and 
many crafts and, hence, their partly enforced and partly volun- 
tary concentration upon urban and, in particular, commercial 
occupations had prepared the ground from which sprang some 
of the most effective entrepreneurs of the new period. Their 
experience in money-lending, their accumulation of currency, 
their somewhat more advanced facilities for complicated mod- 
ern banking and commercial transactions, owing to the peculiar 
legal evolution within the self-governing Jewish community, 
and their widespread education and training in abstract think- 
ing—all these and other factors of a local nature enabled the 
Jews to become participants and, to some extent, protagonists 
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in the economic drama which transformed medieval into modern 
society. The share of the Jews in the evolution of modern capi- 
talism has frequently been subject to gross exaggeration. But 
a more careful analysis of developments in certain crucial 
centers shows that, while by no means initiators, the Jews were 
most effective collaborators in this process of transformation, 
to which they contributed much beyond their proportion in the 
respective populations. In the nineteenth century, especially, 
the extraordinary career of the house of Rothschild dramatized 
the Jews’ role in this “undivine comedy,” as it was styled by 
a spokesman of Polish feudalism, and lent credence to those 
who, like Toussenel, referred to the Jews as the new “rois de 
l’époque.” 

It was natural that, when the acids of capitalism began to 
dissolve medieval patterns of life, many vested interests should 
be affected. Entire classes, especially the privileged estates and 
the petty bourgeoisie, felt themselves deeply endangered. It 
was easy to associate the most ominous features of capitalism 
with the Jew and his culture. From the beginning, friends and 
enemies, as well as far-sighted Jews themselves, counseled a 
more “normal” and productive redistribution of Jewish eco- 
nomic endeavor. Against the prevalent trends of the age the 
return to agriculture was enunciated as a prime objective. Gov- 
ernments and philanthropic societies co-operated in attempts at 
colonizing Jews in various undeveloped regions. At the end of 
the century, a benefactor, Baron Maurice de Hirsch, endowed 
the newly created Jewish Colonization Association with a capi- 
tal of £8,000,000. These endeavors bore fruit after, rather than 
before, 1900, when the proportion of the Jewish farming popula- 
tion had risen only to about 2 per cent. Other attempts at “pro- 
ductivization” were likewise more significant in their effects 
upon Jewish and non-Jewish mentality than upon actual eco- 
nomic readjustments. Only in a few countries of Jewish mass 
settlement, such as Russia and Palestine, have the Jews recent- 
ly joined the ranks of the industrial proletariat in important 
numbers. Their concentration upon middle-class occupations 
thus made them subject to the fluctuations in the destinies of 
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that class. Throughout the nineteenth century the Jews con- 
stituted, moreover, in most countries, an economic entity apart 
from their non-Jewish neighbors. 

The participation of the Jews in the leadership, though not 
in the rank and file, of revolutionary movements likewise ex- 
ceeded their proportion in the Continental population. Not- 
withstanding their own middle-class status, they furnished some 
of the ablest leaders to the proletarian groups. Partly because 
of dissatisfaction, as individuals and as a people, with the es- 
tablished order, and partly because of a heritage of social 
justice and social control instilled in them by their prophets 
and by ancient as well as medieval rabbis, Jewish intellectuals 
appeared among the most brilliant theorists, organizers, and 
propagandists of the new socialist doctrines. Indeed, some 
prominent thinkers, such as Ferdinand Ténnies, regarded it as 
the new mission of the Jews “to mitigate the unavoidable clash 
between capital and labor through the promotion of a new social 
order under the control of state and society.” In their logical 
extremism, however, the Jews frequently went beyond the meas- 
ure of achievable realities and sometimes failed to understand 
the rumblings of the masses, whom they led. No wonder that, 
while Disraeli in England spoke of the innate conservative pro- 
clivities of the Jew and his attachment to religion, family, and 
property, the Continental conservatives saw in him the embodi- 
ment of radicalism. In 1906 Count Lamsdorf, the Russian 
minister for foreign affairs, suggested an alliance of the czar, 
the kaiser, and the Vatican to combat the spread of “Jewish” 
revolutionary socialism. 

The cultural problems of modern Jewry, and especially their 
relations to the outside world, were no less complicated. Juda- 
ism had inherited from its ancient middle-class Pharisaic teach- 
ers an insistence upon popular education. Illiteracy in the adult 
male population was rare, while intensive schooling in talmudic 
dialectics introduced a substantial portion of the people into 
the higher and more complex methods of thinking which are 
usually associated only with scientifically, philosophically, or 
juridically trained persons. To the outside world, however, the 
Talmud, Kabbalah, and other strictly Jewish studies appeared 
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as abstruse survivals of the middle ages, similar in nature to 
Christian scholasticism, which—it was claimed—the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment had completely replaced in the 
modern mind. In the new era of emancipation the Jew was 
ready to abandon these inherited domains of study and to adopt 
the western standards of education and intellectual achieve- 
ment. At first haltingly, in the form of the specifically Jewish 
Enlightenment (the so-called Haskalah), the Jew was ready to 
remain a Jew “at home,” while appearing as a “man” outside. 
With the progress of emancipation, however, this compromise 
formula broke down in favor of a more complete amalgamation 
with western culture. Soon innumerable Jewish intellectuals, 
permeated with the zest for learning which had character- 
ized their rabbinic forefathers, utilized the opportunities given 
them by their overwhelming urbanization and their predomi- 
nantly middle-class status to enter the domains of western sci- 
ence, literature, and art in a degree far surpassing their propor- 
tion of the population. Their entry into the liberal professions 
soon after their legal admission became so pronounced that, as 
far back as 1843, the Jewish population of Prussia, numbering 
206,527 souls, included 1,666 professionals, constituting 2.7 per 
cent of all gainfully employed Jews. To be sure, the Jews mere- 
ly pointed the way in an evolution which was inherent in the 
socio-economic trends of the age. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
portion of Jewish university students, which had risen in Ger- 
many to almost 10 per cent in 1885, declined to 4 per cent in 
1932. But this was due to a larger increase in the number of 
non-Jewish Germans enrolling at universities rather than to a 
decline of Jewish participation, which, indeed, was more than 
twice as high in absolute figures. 

To the outside world the cultural problem of the Jews as- 
sumed contradictory aspects. At the beginning of the century, 
governments generally encouraged the spread of western educa- 
tion among Jews. In Austria, Joseph II had tried to force the 
Jews to enroll in public schools, while Francis I forbade the 
Galician rabbis to officiate at weddings until the bride and bride- 
groom had passed examinations on a specially prepared German 
catechism of the Jewish religion. Napoleon I decreed that every 
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rabbi should have full command of French in France and of 
Italian in Italy, and that one trained in Greek and Latin should 
be given preference over competing candidates. Czarist Russia 
under Nicholas I went to the extreme of encouraging enlighten- 
ment and Russification of the Jewish masses for the purpose 
of their ultimate conversion. The more liberal-minded western 
governments were satisfied with the absorption by the Jews of 
western ways of life, western speech, and western loyalties. 
They were allowed to retain their religious disparity, especially 
in so far as their religion could be adapted to suit modern needs. 
Reform Judaism, especially, which undertook such a radical 
adaptation of the Jewish religion to modern civilization and 
divested it of many of its nationalist and “separatist” ingredi- 
ents, was frequently viewed as an effective complement to as- 
similation. Characteristically conservative governments which 
insisted upon assimilation as a prerequisite for full patriotism 
were frequently led to encourage Reform with all its liberal and 
democratic tendencies. Even Prussia, which was long distrust- 
ful of the Jewish Reform movement with its inherent religious 
radicalism, and for a time prohibited public agitation for it, 
later lent it full governmental support. 

Reform made little headway, however, outside of Germany 
and the United States. Not only did the large masses of eastern 
Europe and the Orient remain staunchly orthodox in the tradi- 
tional way, but also Catholic France and Italy offered little 
opportunity for the development of a Reform trend which was 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Protestantism. Even in Ger- 
many and America the opposing trends of neo-orthodoxy and 
conservative Judaism vied for recognition among the religious- 
minded Jews, while agnosticism and outright atheism gained 
increasing popularity among Jewish youth. The previously un- 
heard-of phenomenon of Jews without Judaism became ever 
more frequent, and Fritz Mauthner finally suggested that the 
mission of the “chosen people” today was to teach the nations a 
way of life without God. To pious Christians the existence of 
an articulate Jewish minority, following either Marx or Spinoza, 
or altogether crudely materialistic and ashamed of their Jew- 
ishness, appeared as a serious menace to the Christian creed. 
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At the end of the century the process of Germanization, 
Anglicization, Americanization, and so on had made such prog- 
ress as to arouse antagonism of a new order. Now the Jews were 
found to have obtained control of various media of intellectual 
expression much beyond their due share. Jewish ownership of 
important press organs and news agencies appeared just as ob- 
jectionable as did international Jewish banking. The large share 
of the Jews in the literary output, especially in German-speak- 
ing countries; their conspicuous achievements in social, as well 
as natural, sciences; their lasting contributions to medicine and 
law; their increasing share in the development of theatrical 
arts, from Rachel to Max Reinhardt; their penetration even 
into the realm of fine arts, from which their age-old insistence 
on imageless worship had long held them aloof—all these ap- 
peared as new forms of Jewish domination which, even more 
than economic predominance, penetrated the very core of na- 
tional culture. This intellectual pre-eminence of Jewish indi- 
viduals stimulated progressive Jews and their non-Jewish 
friends to emphasize in constant reiteration the Jewish “con- 
tributions to civilization.”” On the other hand, it offered to the 
new type of anti-Semitism a ready target for attack which 
easily lent itself to enormous exaggeration. 

These processes of amalgamation naturally released powerful 
forces, sympathetic as well as antagonistic, in the outside world. 
The contradictory aspects of the biological, economic, and cul- 
tural position of the Jews made themselves felt also in the field 
of political action. 

The primary problem confronting European governments 
was that of emancipation versus corporate status. Before the 
French Revolution, European Jewry was organized in special 
corporate bodies endowed with a legal status of their own. 
While in some ways resembling the other corporate bodies, 
such as the estates of nobility or clergy or the various merchant 
and artisan guilds, the Jews essentially constituted an wniversi- 
tas apart from all others—indeed, outside the range of Chris- 
tian society. The modern egalitarian state could no longer toler- 
ate the existence of such a self-governing corporate body. With- 
in the short span of a few decades the Jewish people was ex- 
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pected to divest itself of all the mores, manners, and outlook 
on life peculiar to an autonomous group in a territorial or 
fictitious ghetto and to become citizens on a par with the non- 
Jewish majority. Emancipation, thus, was not, as it was often 
viewed at the time, a one-sided gift of a liberal-minded govern- 
ment to a declassed group, but an exchange of the duties of 
citizenship for the right of extensive self-government. Such ex- 
change conflicted with so many traditional elements of Judaism, 
as well as with the vested interests and habits of a substantial 
portion of the Jewish people, that many were ready to reject it 
entirely. From Alsace and Bayonne in revolutionary France, 
through Amsterdam in 1796, to Galicia and Russia in 1867 
and after, orthodox Jewry decidedly opposed emancipation, es- 
pecially in its political aspects. The economic pressure of in- 
creasing population, however, combined with the individualis- 
tic trends of capitalism and the Enlightenment and the irresis- 
tible political progress toward equality and legal uniformity, 
overcame all the obstacles laid in the way of full emancipation 
by both conservative Christians and conservative Jews. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that as late as the year 
1908 the majority of European Jewry— indeed, of world-Jewry 
—then residing in the czarist empire, Rumania, and Turkey, 
were not emancipated. Moreover, the experiences, gathered in 
the course of several decades of emancipation already achieved 
in the West, considerably toned down the messianic expecta- 
tions of its early champions. In the early struggle for emanci- 
pation complete assimilation loomed very large as the likely 
permanent solution. The warning of Abbé Maury in the French 
National Assembly that the Jews would always remain “a 
nation within the nation” was speedily discarded by the progres- 
sive groups as expressions of a reactionary mind. It was easily 
overlooked that even the Jacobins of Nancy had advocated the 
establishment of a Jewish colony in Champagne and the gather- 
ing of all Jews there as a separate territorial unit. Recrimina- 
tions were frequently heard that emancipation had been granted 
to the Jews only in return for complete assimilation and that, 
consequently, their failure to become completely absorbed was, 
in a sense, a breach of contract. Although legally an absurdity, 
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this “contract myth” merely reflected the disillusionment over 
the failure of emancipation to set at rest a perennial source of 
disturbance. 

Others, however, felt that emancipation was only a pre- 
liminary step, which had to be supplemented by the treatment 
of the Jewish group as that of a national minority enjoying a 
large measure of national cultural autonomy. It was in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century that, under the impact of the 
new nationalist trends, certain Jewish leaders began formulat- 
ing demands for a national cultural autonomy of the Jews, in 
addition to their equality of rights. Western Jewries, for the 
most part in the position of insignificant minorities in largely 
uniform national states, were not sympathetic to the idea of 
such national segregation. Western statesmen long viewed it 
as an attempt to weaken the homogeneity of the state. It was 
not until the Great War, which focused attention upon the 
complex nationality problems in central and eastern Europe, 
that the first wide recognition of the Jewish minority as a 
national group enjoying both equality of status and autonomy 
was ultimately obtained—obtained, to be sure, in reality only 
in the Soviet Union and, perhaps, in Czechoslovakia, but the- 
oretically granted also under international safeguards to other 
Jewish communities from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea. 

Those who looked for a final solution of the Jewish problem 
saw only two other possibilities: either a complete segregation 
of the Jewish group in a territory allotted to it or else its physi- 
cal extinction. The latter measure was advocated only by a 
few extreme anti-Semites. No government or responsible states- 
man, not even the Russian Pobyedonostsev, openly advocated 
this solution, at least not until the victory of National Social- 
ism in Germany. 

The idea of territorial segregation, however, began to gain 
ground within and outside of Jewry. The establishment of a 
Jewish state or of Jewish semisovereign colonies, long advocated 
by Christian and Jewish thinkers and dreamers, now became 
a matter of serious political discussion. It was Palestine, es- 
pecially, which had always attracted the attention of Christian 
and Jewish fundamentalists. The Jewish people, it was gen- 
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erally agreed, had never given up their claim to Palestine, and 
regarded the “exile” as a passing infliction in expiation for the 
sins committed by ancient Jewry. Many Christian publicists, 
especially in the British Isles and among the Franco-Italian 
Jansenists and the Polish Towianists, firmly believed that the 
messianic era could not dawn upon mankind until the Jewish 
people should be physically restored to the Holy Land and 
spiritually converted to the religion of Christ. 

The utterances of these publicists found unexpected further- 
ance in political considerations arising from the ever more 
troublesome Eastern question. In the eternal rivalries be- 
tween the European powers over the control of the Near 
East, Russia, Austria, and France found ready support in the 
millions of orthodox and Latin Christians inhabiting the shores 
of the eastern Mediterranean. England, unable to look forward 
to the patronizing of any sizable group of Protestant coreligion- 
ists, was easily attracted to the masses of oriental Jewry which 
could become suitable objects of “protection” on the part of 
a western power. It was in the turbulent 1840’s that the first 
negotiations for a charter of Jewish colonization in Palestine 
were undertaken by the British Jew, Sir Moses Montefiore; 
that the British government seriously considered plans for en- 
couraging such colonization; and that Lord Palmerston actually 
suggested to the Porte that all Palestinian Jews be entitled to 
submit their grievances against the local administration directly 
to the sultan through the mediation of the British consular 
authorities. This extraordinary suggestion, contravening all the 
accepted principles of international law, was made in a hither- 
to unpublished dispatch to the British ambassador in Constanti- 
nople, dated November 24, 1840.5 The following interesting 
statements occur in this dispatch: 

I transmit to your Lordship a Copy of a Memorial which has been ad- 
dressed to me by the Commission of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, praying that measures may be taken for the protection of the Jew- 
ish people in the East, and particularly in Syria, and also for securing Prot- 
estant Missionaries to that part of the World. 


® British Public Record Office, F.0. 78/391. Cf. also F.S. Rodkey, “Lord Palmerston 
and the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-41,”’ Journal of modern history, II (1930), 215. 
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With reference to this Memorial, I have to state to Your Excy that the 
Matters to which it relates, excite a very deep interest in the minds of a 
large Number of Persons in the United Kingdom, and the Sultan would enlist 
in his favor the good opinion of numerous and powerful classes in this Country, 
if he were immediately to issue some formal edict or declaration granting 
and assuring to such Jews as may choose to fix themselves in any part of the 
Turkish Dominions, but more especially in Syria, full security, and free 
liberty to go and to come; and it would probably continue much to give con- 
fidence to such Jews as might determine to settle in Palestine, in consequence 
of such an Edict, if the Porte would consent that, whereas the Jews in Pales- 
stine might sometimes find a difficulty in causing their complaints to be sub- 
mitted to the Porte, they might be at liberty to transmit any such complaints 
to the Turkish Gov! through the British Consular officers, and through the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. 

There can be no doubt that very great benefit would accrue to the Turkish 
Gov! if any considerable number of opulent Jews could be persuaded to 
come and settle in the Ottoman Dominions, because their wealth would afford 
employment to the People, and their Intelligence would give an useful direc- 
tion to Industry; and the Resources of the State would thereby be consider- 
ably augmented. 


In 1849, as appears from a likewise unpublished report of the 
British consul in Jerusalem,‘ the leaders of Palestine Jewry 
wished to see England assume officially the responsibility for 
“protecting” the Jews of the Holy Land, as if they were Queen 
Victoria’s own subjects. 

From these early approaches to the establishment of the 
British Mandate in Palestine in 1922 there runs a continuous 
line of publicist formulations and governmental negotiations, 
in which British imperialist ambitions mingled with religious 
messianism, utopian social reform, and the realities of Jewish 
nationalism to bring about the rise of a powerful international 
Zionist movement. It was supplemented by various territorial- 
ist trends, in which territories other than Palestine were advo- 
cated as more suitable locations for a Jewish homeland. In 
Great Britain’s offer of a part of British East Africa to the 
Zionist Organization in 1903, in the Balfour Declaration of 1917, 
and in the Palestine Mandate, as well as in the preparations 
for the establishment of a Jewish autonomous republic in Biro- 
bidjan by the Soviet Union, have thus culminated nationalist 


‘ British P.R.O., F.O. 78/2068. 
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trends within Jewry which began to mature in the course of the 
nineteenth century. 

Far-sighted observers even then noted that international ac- 
tion would be required to eliminate this eternal source of fric- 
tion. At the beginning of the century Napoleon convoked at 
Paris a spectacular assembly of rabbis and laymen, which he 
called the Great Sanhedrin. It was to serve as an organ of 
world-Jewry, entitled to issue ordinances and authentic inter- 
pretations of the traditional sources of Judaism for the benefit 
of all Jews. The emperor’s appeal, addressed to world-Jewry, 
impressed the Russian government to such an extent that it 
speedily modified a far-reaching anti-Jewish decree. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1814-15, considered at great length the 
Jewish question in the newly constituted Germanic Confedera- 
tion of sovereign states. As a result of these deliberations the 
Germanic constitution contained a special article (16) safe- 
guarding the rights already granted to the Jews throughout the 
Confederation and promising action in the direction of full 
equality for the near future. These safeguards enjoyed the guar- 
antee of all the signatory states of the Treaty of Vienna. On 
this basis England and Russia joined Prussia and Austria in 
their recurrent interventions in favor of the Jews oppressed by 
the governments of the free cities, Frankfort, Bremen, and 
Luebeck. Really international in scope was the memorial sub- 
mitted by the British missionary, Louis Way, to Czar Alex- 
ander I, and then placed by the Czar on the agenda of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818. 

Nevertheless, the rising nationalist trends in Europe, the dis- 
solution of the Holy Alliance, and the increasing jealousies of 
the larger and smaller powers in all matters affecting national 
sovereignty prevented further progress in international co-oper- 
ation. Apart from timid and largely ineffectual humanitarian 
interventions in favor of oppressed Jewish groups or individuals, 
there were certain complicated problems of reciprocity which 
enabled some states with emancipated Jewries to protest against 
the discrimination among their nationals by states whose Jew- 
ish subjects had not been emancipated. The most famous in- 
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stances of such interventions in the nineteenth century were 
those of France, the Netherlands, England, and the United 
States in Switzerland, arising from incidents extending over four 
decades, which finally forced the Swiss government to extend 
equal treatment to foreign Jews and to foreign Christians. 
Indirectly this yielding to foreign pressure resulted in the eman- 
cipation of the Swiss Jews themselves, because otherwise foreign 
Jews were assured of preferential treatment as compared with 
Switzerland’s own Jewish subjects. Another notable instance 
of international action was that of the Congress of Berlin, in 
1878, which imposed upon the newly organized kingdom of 
Rumania the obligation to grant to all its Jews full equality of 
rights. The successful evasion of this international obligation 
by the Rumanian government, which—notwithstanding the re- 
current intervention of the European powers and the United 
States—proceeded to “naturalize” altogether about 1 per cent 
of Rumanian Jewry in the course of four decades, demonstrated 
the futility of sporadic international action unsupported by a 
permanent international agency. It also put into bolder relief 
the view expressed by a British diplomatist in 1867 that “the 
peculiar position of the Jews places them under the protection 
of the civilized world.” 

In retrospect it may be asserted that the problems of Jewish 
emancipation, assimilation, anti-Semitism, Jewish nationalism 
(including minority rights), and the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine increasingly engaged the attention of statesmen, pub- 
licists, demagogues and, in certain periods of stress, also of the 
European masses. As in all other social problems, partial solu- 
tions merely substituted new for old difficulties. Their failure 
was most pronounced in fields in which the lack of a permanent 
international agency prevented international action to cope 
with a problem essentially transcending in scope the respective 
national boundaries. 
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THE COUP D’ETAT OF DECEMBER 2, 1851, AS 
SEEN BY THE BROTHERS SAINT-ARNAUD 


SAMUEL F. WILL 


URING the month of December, 1851, the Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau,' living in retirement near Liége, 
was watching with intense interest the events which 

were destined to elevate Louis Napoleon to the imperial throne 
of France. He had served Napoleon I as “grand chambellan” 
and as ambassador and minister plenipotentiary to Munich, and 
was naturally interested in the career of the young Bonaparte. 
Moreover, two of his nieces were living in Paris, married to two 
brothers who played an important role in the coup d’état of 
December 2, the brothers Armand-Jacques-Leroy’ and Louis- 
Adolphe-Leroy® de Saint-Arnaud. 

The first of these brothers, General Armand-Leroy de Saint- 
Arnaud, had returned unwillingly from the African campaigns 
to become Louis-Napoleon’s minister of war and, on the eve of 
the coup d’état, to assume full charge of the military operations 
necessary to assure its success. He is the author of only the 
first of the five letters‘ with which we are here concerned, for 

! Frangois-Joseph-Charles-Marie, Comte de Mercy-Argenteau d’Ochain (1780-1869), 
was a descendant of one of the oldest and most distinguished families in Belgium. After 


the fall of the Napoleonic empire and the creation of the kingdom of the Low Countries, 
he became governor of Brabant and “grand chambellan’”’ of King William I. 

2 General Saint-Arnaud (1796-1854) was made a marshal of France after the coup 
d'état. He later commanded the French forces in Crimea. 

3 Adolphe de Saint-Arnaud (1802-73) was not so distinguished as his brother, the 
marshal. He became a senator in 1857. His letters, however, show that he occupied a 
position of some importance even before the coup d’état. 

* These letters are found in the Argenteau papers of the Library of Congress. From 
this same collection Professor Henry E. Bourne recently published a series of letters 
dealing with “The flight of capital from revolutionary France,” in American historical 
review, XLI (1936), 710-27. 
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during the following weeks he had little leisure to devote to 
private correspondence. His letter of November 28, 1851, shows 
the imminence of the coup d’état and his determination, as a 
soldier, to sacrifice himself, if necessary, for what he considered 
to be the welfare of his country. 

The letters of Adolphe de Saint-Arnaud to Mercy-Argenteau, 
dated December 4, 6, 10, and 18, cover the period of most in- 
tense excitement over the coup d’état and its outcome. In them 
we find a vivid picture of the events which were then making 
history, and at the same time the author shows a just and in- 
teresting appreciation of some of the personalities and principles 
involved in the struggle. 


Unrversity oF ILLINOIS 


Paris le 28 9° 1851 
LE ComrTE, 

Vous excuserez un pauvre ministre qui n’a plus un moment de 
liberté et qui, pensant bien souvent a vous, n’a jamais trouvé le temps 
de vous le dire. Cependant j’ai trouvé celui de vous le prouver. Je 
savais que vous prétiez un vif intérét au jeune Villeneuve M* des 
logis au 7° chasseurs. Je viens de le faire sous-lieutenant. Je vous laisse 
le plaisir de l’annoncer 4 Mad? de Vicence.® 

Depuis que, bien contre mon gré, on a fait de moi un homme poli- 
tique, je ne vis plus que pour les autres. Mon bonheur intérieur, qui 
faisait toute ma joie, s'est envolé—a peine si je vois Mad? de St. Ar- 
naud aux heures des repas. 

Il faut un dévouement enragé au pays pour accepter un portefeuille 
par le temps qui court et je ne |’ai pris que parce que j’ai pensé qu’il y 
aurait de la lacheté a reculer devant le danger. Aujourd’hui je suis 
bien décidé 4 mourir sur la bréche en essayant de sauver la France de 
la démagogie et de la Jacquerie. 

Votre niéce® est souffretante. Elle a un gros rhume qui la fatigue 


5T have been unable to identify young Villeneuve and Mme de Vicence. It is evi- 
dent that they were friends of Mercy-Argenteau. 

6 Louise de Trazegnies, second wife of the writer. In November, 1831, Saint Arnaud 
married Laure Pasquier, the daughter of a retired ship captain of Brest. After her 
death in 1836 he entered the foreign legion and served in Africa. 

On the occasion of his second marriage in 1848, Saint-Arnaud wrote to M. Dufay de 
Launaguet as follows: “J’épouse la sceur de la femme de mon frére, la fille du marquis 
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beaucoup. Je la tiens aux arréts dans sa chambre. Eugénie’ et ses 
enfants vont bien. 

Adieu Monsieur. Veuillez me permettre de mettre aux pieds de Ma- 
dame de Mercy mes hommages respectueux et croyez 4 mes sentiments 


aussi vrais que dévoués. 
Gt A. pe St. ARNAUD 


Louise vous embrasse ainsi 

que sa tante; un souvenir 

pour nous a toute la famille. 
Sr. A. 


II 
Paris 4 1851 

J’ai laissé un jour d’intervalle sans vous écrire. Les choses vont 
doucement. La question se pose entre le pouvoir, les éléments de sa 
force, les conditions de sa faiblesse et le parti Rouge. Celui-ci, étonné 
d’abord, surpris dans ses préparatifs, a compris que le succés de L. 
Nap.® était la porte de ses espérances. Privé de ses chefs naturels, il a 
hésité le premier jour, a essayé ses forces le second et parait vouloir 
tenter un violent effort le troisiéme. On |’attend avec résolution. En 
général le bourgeois, "homme lettré, les classes éclairées ont vu le coup 
d’état avec une certaine humiliation que le sentiment du danger d’ou 
le coup d’état les tire, n’a pas encore calmé partout. Il faudra que I’al- 
ternative d’accepter L. Nap. avec ses conditions ou de mettre l’avenir 
de la France aux mains d’une assemblée Rouge pése de son poids sur 
le vote demandé pour que la question satisfasse 4 la demande. Du 
reste, chaque jour améne des adhérents. Vous le voyez a la constitu- 
tion du Ministére, 4 la composition de la Commission Consultative, a 
la direction des affaires de Bourse. Un coup d’état aussi radical qui 
fait baisser la rente de 1‘ et parait, le lendemain, la relever de 2‘! 

Tout ce que la prévoyance et le courage peuvent mettre au service 
d’une cause forcée de se servir des moyens révolutionnaires les plus 
hardis et les plus complets a été déployé. On peut compter sur la 


de Trazegnies; je dis marquis, parce que le niveau révolutionnaire n’a pas encore passé 
en Belgique, et que la famille de ma femme est belge et habite la Belgique. ... Je deviens 
par elle neveu du comte de Mercy-Argenteau, cousin du prince de Ligne et des Mérode 
...”” (Lettres du Maréchal de Saint-Arnaud [Paris, 1855], II, 171). These letters were 
published by the marshal’s brother, author of the four letters which follow. 


7 Wife of the writer’s brother, Adolphe-Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, and sister of his 
own wife, Louise. 
8 Louis-Napoleon. 
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méme décision et la méme constance. Vous savez quelle a été la lutte, 
vous l’avez vu naitre, vous en avez suivi les péripéties. Je l’ai pour 
moi retenue de mes voeux tant que les voeux ont été possibles. Dés 
qu'elle a été résolue devant l’imminence d’un péril qui grossissait 
chaque jour, j’ai souhaité qu’on déployat la rigueur la plus absolue. 
Les actes qui ont passé sous vos yeux vous ont montré que ce systéme 
a prévalu. 

I] était le seul praticable. Que pense-t-on chez vous? Les relations 
diplomatiques sont amicales; elles expriment la reconnaissance pour 
un bienfait commun. 

Cette aréne qui semble r’ouverte [sic] aux partis ne les attire pas. 
Cependant il ne faudrait pas s’étonner qu’ils y parussent. Un accident 
peut les y appeler. La vie du président® est menacée par trop de gens 
intéressés 4 sa perte pour qu’il ne courre par des dangers réels. 

Louis-Philippe quatorze fois manqué par ses assassins n’avait pas 
autant d’ennemis, et les doctrines de la destruction d’un tyran étaient 
moins applicables. Il est gardé avec soin mais le péril est de tous les 
instants. La est le grand danger da la situation. 

La vie du ministre de la guerre'® est également menacée, mais, pour 
lui, c’est peu de chose. 

Une victoire signalée sur les Rouges ferait les affaires de l’usurpa- 
tion. Elle ne raménerait pas les légitimistes qui sont les adversaires 
assurés dans toutes les hypothéses. 

Il y aura un grand bonheur pour la France dans cette crise si la 
guerre civile n’en sort pas et si nous restons dans les termes de la 
guerre sociale quel que soit son intensité. La province est tranquille a 
peu d’exceptions prés. Paris donnera le ton. Les campagnes resteront 
indifférentes au moyen et accepteront le but. Voila l’espérance. 

Il faut évidemment pour apprécier cette situation reconnaitre l'état 
révolutionnaire de la France et ne pas juger les conséquences isolément 
de leur principe. 1830, 1848, 1851 sont des crises de la méme maladie 
sociale. Ce seront des journées pour l’histoire; elle ne les séparera pas 
comme nous les séparons dans le court espace contemporain. II est 
curieux de voir les gens qui ont fait 1830 et aprés 1830, 1848 crier a la 
violation des lois contre les auteurs de 1851. Les fictions constitu- 
tionnelles ont un singulier empire pour se survivre a elles-mémes. 


® Louis-Napoleon. 

10 Saint-Arnaud became minister of war, October 26, 1851. There is no exaggera- 
tion in the statement that danger of assassination meant little to him, as can readily 
be seen in the letters written from Africa to his brother Adolphe. 
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Nous n’avons pas jugé a propos de renvoyer nos femmes en Bel- 
gique. Nous le ferons si cela est nécessaire et praticable. Mais le mou- 
vement de résistance n’est pas universel comme en juin 1848. Il y a 
les 10/12° de Paris ot l’on se croirait en pleine paix publique. 

Je laisse aux journaux le soin de vous donner les détails; les procla- 
mations vous en disent plus que je ne le ferais. 


Je clos pour l’heure du conseil. 
Ap. 


Ill 
Paris 6 1851 

Ma lettre sera courte. Les événements parlent d’eux-mémes. Les 
journaux abondent autour de vous et les nouvelles ne se font pas at- 
tendre. Rien de plus facile que de suivre ce grand drame politique 
dans la série des proclamations. Vous avez dfi songer a nos dangers et 
a nos efforts. Ils ont été grands. La conception et |’exécution, au 
point de vue militaire, seront appréciées. Maintenant c’est l’heure de 
la politique et des difficultés de gouvernement. Que de modération, 
que de prudence sont nécessaires! Les hommes chargés de diriger cette 
révolution ne sont pas tous habiles au méme degré. Le président, mal- 
gré ses hautes facultés, péche par sa connaissance vraie de son temps 
et de ses moyens possibles d’actions. Son ministre de I’Intérieur"! est 
au-dessous d’une pareille entreprise. Fould' est bien aux finances. 
L’état de la Bourse le prouve. Ses résultats ont été merveilleux. Les 
affaires extérieures n’ont pas besoin d’un esprit aventureux; la situa- 
tion protégera l"homme, il le faut plus sage qu’habile. La Guerre n’a 
rien a désirer. Son ministre s’est montré sous des proportions visibles 
a tous. On ne peut pas plus oser, mieux concevoir et plus résolument 
accomplir. 

Nous avons eu des moments bien rudes. II y a de poignantes néces- 
sités politiques. Le danger matériel n’est rien auprés des hésitations 
du coeur devant des mesures d’arrestations qui venaient frapper des 
hommes justement honorés. 

En froissant des hommes considérables on leur a rendu un service 
réel. Qu’eussent-ils fait au milieu de la lutte? La rendre plus san- 

1 Auguste, Duc de Morny. Saint-Arnaud’s estimate of Morny was probably cor- 
rect, since he was replaced by Persigny as minister of the interior on January 22, 1852. 

2 Achille Fould (1800-1867), financier and politician, served four times as minister 
of finance under Louis-Napoleon’s presidency. He resigned in January, 1852, on the 
question of the confiscation of the Orleans property, but subsequently became senator 
and minister of state. 
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glante. Leur honneur y aurait péri. On va toujours en révolution, dans 
la condition défensive, plus loin qu’on ne veut, et la division des partis 
les condamnant, dans leur chef, 4 des communautés d’action qu’ils 
seront heureux un jour d’avoir évitées. 

Votre ami le G*! Lawoestine'® a son réle qui n’était pas sans diffi- 
culté. 

Vous avez difi sourire en voyant les listes de la Commission Consul- 
tative. J’en fais partie. Elle sera limitée. Elle comprendra quatre sec- 
tions, administration, finances, législation, contentieux. 

Si vous avez gardé ma correspondance de 7 vous avez dfi re- 
trouver dans |’événement accompli toute la théorie déja préparée a 
cette époque et que nous avions si heureusement ajournée. J’aurais 
préféré un coup d’état avec la chambre, mais la situation des esprits 
l’ayant rendu impossible, on a pu faire en X°'* ce qui trois mois plutét 
[sic] efit été impossible. 

J’espére avoir de vos nouvelles incessamment. Je vais m’occuper de 
votre montre. Nos santés sont bonnes. Louise!‘ était en proie 4 une 
grippe affreuse pendant ces événements. Ma femme a été auprés de 
sa sceur. J’ai été contraint de mettre mes deux fils au ministére. On 
menacait de les enlever de leur pension pour en faire des otages aux 
mains de l’insurrection. Le maitre de pension prévenu a temps me 
les a ramenés. ; 

J’espére que votre santé demeure intacte au milieu de vos neiges. 

Agréez mes tendres respects. 

Ap. DE St. ARNAUD 


IV 
Paris 10 1851 
Je vous écris du ministére de la Guerre, mon cher oncle, quoique je 
n’y fasse plus mes assises. Mais partout ot j’ai un moment a moi dont 
je puisse disposer, je le saisis. On m’a mis sur le dos une forte charge: 
la mairie de mon arrondissement, le 12°!'5 Le maire que je remplace a 


13 Lawoestine (Anatole-Charles-Alexis-Belclair, Marquis de, 1786-1870), after serv- 
ing with great distinction in the Napoleonic wars, retired for some years to Belgium, 
where he probably knew Mercy-Argenteau. He was placed in charge of the national 
guard of Paris just before the coup d’état, made a general on January 26, 1852, and 
retired on February 19, 1852. In 1863 the emperor appointed him governor of the 
Invalides with the title of “excellence.” 

14 The wife of his brother, Marshal Saint-Arnaud. 


6 At that time the twelfth arrondissement comprised the Saint-Jacques quarter, 
the Observatory, the Jardin des Plantes, and Saint-Marcel. 
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été envoyé préfet dans un département de Normandie. C’était un 
homme honnéte, capable, mais Elyséen par dessus tout. II avait assez 
bien pris dans un arrondissement pauvre ou les largesses modestes du 
président pouvaient soulager beaucoup de petites infortunes que I’ha- 
bitude de l’indigence fait reconnaissantes a peu de frais. C’était un 
familier d’enfance de la maison de la Reine Hortense.'® On a craint 
avec raison que l’ivresse du succés ne le précipitat hors du but et la 
confiance publique serait demeurée en doute sur la sincérité d’élections 
dirigées par ses mains. Le président m’a fait appeler et m’a prié de 
prendre ce poste indépendamment de mon concours dans la commis- 
sion du gouvernement.'’ Ce n’est pas le moment de se réserver. Les 
situations nettes et avancées sont les seules qui conviennent au- 
jourd’hui a ceux qui ne sont point innocents des journées de X>". J’ai 
done accepté. 

Je vais avoir deux semaines bien occupées pour préparer le vote du 
20. Je m’empresse donc de répondre a vos deux derniéres lettres ~- 
j'ai laissées se succéder contre mon habitude. 

Les nouvelles continuent a rassurer quant au succés de la compres- 
sion. Les socialistes clairvoyants ont compris la portée d’une telle 
commotion sur l'avenir révolutionnaire de leurs théories. Ils ont tenté 
de passer a la pratique malgré la surprise d’une attaque aussi rude— 
a défaut d’une préparation suffisante, ils avaient pour auxiliaires la 
rancune de partis décus dans leurs espérances. Mais par la force des 
choses, ils ont servi la cause du président. 1852 s’est trahi par les 
tentatives de Jacquerie de 1851. Laissons donc de cété la question 
de l’ordre. Elle sortira victorieuse d’un conflit précipité au grand dé- 
sespoir des organisateurs de la guerre sociale. 

Voici que nous marchons vers le dénouement sérieux. Les villes 
sont partagées. Leur population si diverse aménera des résultats élec- 
toraux destinés 4 constater, aux yeux du monde, la plaie politique qui 
nous mine et nous affaiblit. La campagne fera la loi. C’est mon espé- 

16 Hortense de Beauharnais, whose mother later became the wife of Napoleon I. In 
1802 she was married to Napoleon’s brother, Louis, who became king of Holland in 
1806. She was the mother of Louis-Napoleon. 

17 The statement of most historians that Adolphe-Leroy de Saint-Arnaud contrived 
to use his brother's influence to obtain this appointment probably does not do him 
full justice (cf. Dictionnaire des parlementaires francais, edited by Adolphe Robert et 
Gaston Cougny [Paris, 1889-91] under Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, Louis Adolphe). It 
seems certain that he was close to Louis-Napoleon even before his brother’s return to 
Paris. Moreover, the next two sentences of his letter show that he also had a hand in 
the coup d’état. 
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rance et je la crois fondée en raison. Le suffrage universel et un pou- 
voir fort, une délégation de la souveraineté nationale emportant du- 
rée, indépendance, initiative et réalité d’un pouvoir essentiellement in- 
discutable, telles sont les idées simples qui sortiront de l’urne si elles 
peuvent entrer dans la raison des masses. 

Un mauvais mode de votation a été la seule vraie faute de ce gou- 
vernement; elle a été réparée. Les proclamations du président ont 
été toutes bien recues. Elles sont simples, elles vont au fait et se ren- 
dent saisissables. Je redoute moins les intrigues, les résistances de 
partis organisés dans les salons que le fanatisme toujours réduit par la 
défaite a recourir aux assassinats. Périr dans le succés n’est rien au 
prix d’une fin violente qui vous ravit au milieu de l’ceuvre et vous laisse 
le regret de la quitter incompléte. C’est ici que, tout en appelant la 
prudence A son aide, il faut s’en fier a la providence. 

La Bourse et sa hausse soutenue ont agi sur la province commer- 
cante. Il n’y a pas d’artifice financier capable de suppléer dans ce 
résultat l’influence de l’opinion. L’habileté de Louis Philippe, l’ap- 
point constitutionnel des 221,'* n’ont pu soutenir le cours de la Bourse 
en 1830. Vous avez vu 1848; l’argent qui affluait dans les caisses n’a 
pu relever le cours de sa chute. La hausse des denrées est égale a la 
fermeté des fonds publics. On croit a la consolidation. 

Je vous remercie des bonnes paroles que vous me dites; quant au 
ministre,'® il est réellement 4 la hauteur de votre élogieuse opinion sur 
son compte. C’est une 4me bien trempée servant d’enveloppe a une 
vive intelligence. 

Il avait tout concu, tout préparé de sa main. Ses ordres étaient 
écrits dans leurs moindres détails. Il n’avait dans Paris que 55000 
hommes dont le tiers n’a pas bougé. Mais quels officiers! quel élan! 
a voir les masses mobiles tombant comme une avalanche sur le point 
menacé on croyait 4 Paris une armée de cent mille combattants. 

Vous croyez a des quartiers en ruine; il y a des vestiges de balles sur 
des maisons d’ou l'on tirait sur la troupe. Des malheurs privés bien 
regrettables ont accompagné les représailles; mais jamais la curiosité 
malveillante n’avait jeté par les rues plus d’imprudents. 

Ceci se calmera plus vite que les blessures d’opinion. Vous savez la 


18 Concerning the role of the famous 221 deputies, who comprised the liberal oppo- 


sition to the ordonnances of July, 1830, see Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la monarchie de 
Juillet (Paris, 1888-92), I, 3-44. 


19 T.e., the minister of war, his brother. 
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mise en liberté de M. Thiers.” Elle a été l’ceuvre du président. Cette 
faiblesse a été blamée. Mais M. Thiers devenait fort dans sa cellule. 
On a rendu a sa plume I’historien de Napoléon. ° 

Je pense qu’on installera lundi la Comm” de Gouvernement. 

I] faut laisser passer décembre avant de songer a quitter Vierset. 
Quand l’arrét du suffrage universel sera rendu on pourra fonder la 
société sur des bases assez fortes pour mettre le pouvoir a |’abri da la 
mort d’un homme. Jusques la rien de stable. 

Je pense d’aprés la derniére lettre de M. de Trazegnies* qu’il doit 
vous faire une petite visite. Nous ne l’avons pas laissé manquer de 
nouvelles. Ses deux filles ont été pour lui des correspondantes assidues. 
Faites lui bien nos amitiés s’il est auprés de vous. Agréez je vous prie 


nos tendres respects. 
Ap. DE St. ARNAUD 


V 
18 X*re 1851 


Mon CHER ONCLE, 

Je vous remercie de l’avis relatif a la lettre de M. Rulliéres.” Je 
n’ai pas approuvé sa mise en retraite qui devait naturellement ouvrir 
quatre ou cing mois plus tard. Ses récriminations sont sans fondement 
quant au service qu'il prétend avoir rendu. II s’agissait, quand mon 
frére était capitaine, de souflets donnés par lui a un s. lieutenant. Les 
s. lieutenants prirent fait et cause pour leur camarade, les capitaines 
pour mon frére. Rulliéres assoupit la chose sans enquéte. II n’y avait 
rien de grave. Il n’y avait pas la moindre compromission d’une car- 
riére. Quant aux termes dans lesquels M. Rulliéres aura pu dicter la 


20 Louis-Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877), the distinguished statesman and historian. 
After accepting the republic and voting for Louis-Napoleon as president, he subsequent- 
ly used all his influence against him. After the coup d’état he was imprisoned for a few 
days, but was released December 8. He then proceeded to Brussels, and in January 
to London. 

21 Father-in-law of the brothers Saint-Arnaud. 

2 General Joseph-Marcellin Rulliére (1787-1863) was promoted to the peerage by 
Louis-Phillipe in 1845. He was temporarily retired after the revolution of 1848 but 
later became Louis-Napoleon’s first minister of war (Dec. 20, 1848—Oct. 31, 1849). He 
was permanently retired December 26, 1851. From this letter it is evident that he is 
trying to obtain Saint-Arnaud’s help in postponing retirement, alleging past service to 
the marshal. He is mentioned in letters of April 12 and May 3, 1839, written by the 
marshal during the African campaigns; but no mention is made of the incident here 


recorded. 
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lettre, ce sera une chose a voir plus tard et qui se réglera en son temps 
si elle en vaut la peine. 

La promotion du général Vaillant?’ ne pouvait avoir lieu qu’autant 
qu’il aurait commandé en chef. I] ne pouvait remplir cette condition 
que par la manifestation du commandement dont il avait été investi. 
Ce commandement il l’avait rempli et ce n’avait été qu’a la priére 
d’Oud."* qu’il n’en avait pas rendu les services publics. Ce méme G! 
Oud. était dans les salons du ministére et de |’Elysée l’un des plus 
fermes partisans de toute mesure pouvant aboutir a la dissolution de 
la chambre. Et cependant il accepte le commandement de |’armée 
du parlement et s’adjoint pour chef d’état major un montagnard 
des plus ardents. 

Je crois qu’il eft mieux valu donner un autre tour aux considéra- 
tions du décret. Je partage votre avis sur l’inconvénient d’accabler un 
homme renversé. 

Le vice-président® de la République a reparu. I] annonce la réou- 
verture de ses salons. I] est bien innocent de ce qui s’est passé. 

Le moral de M. Thiers n’était pas de force a résister a la cellule. Le 
discrédit de homme d’Etat enlevait 4 sa mise en liberté tout danger 
sérieux. Sa santé s’altérait, ses belles facultées auraient perdu de leur 
éclat dans la prolongation d’un emprisonnement mortel a ses habitudes 
de vie confortable. Sa mise en liberté a fait sourire comme son ar- 
restation. 


23 Jean-Baptiste-Philibert Vaillant (1790-1872) was made a marshal of France on 
December 11, 1851, as a reward for his aid to the coup d'état. 


24 Charles-Nicolas-Victor Oudinot (1791-1863), son of the better-known Marshal 
Oudinot of the Napoleonic wars. He made a name in the Algerian campaigns and com- 
manded the expedition to Rome in 1849. 

Referring to this same incident, Count Charles Auguste de Flahaut wrote to Mme 
Flahaut December 3, 1851: “‘. . .. The most disagreeable episode of the day was the 
meeting of about 200 deputies at the Mairie of the 10th Arrondissement and there de- 
ciding on the déchéance of the President and the nomination of General Oudinot to 
command the parliamentary army—for which the only thing wanting was soldiers. 
.... (Earl of Kerry [ed]., The secret of the coup d'état, [London, 1924), p. 121). 


25 Count Napoléon Daru (1807-90), vice-president of the Assembly in 1850 and 1851. 
He was among those who protested against its dissolution by the coup d’état and pro- 
claimed the déchéance of Louis-Napoleon at the mairie of the tenth arrondissement. He 
was arrested but released soon afterward. He remained estranged from Louis-Napoleon 
during the rest of his life. 
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Cavaignac” est en liberté depuis trois jours. Il supportait avec di- 
gnité ce coup de foudre politique. Son mariage avec Mlle Odier”’ a été 
l’oceasion saisie de le rendre a la vie privée. Les autres ne resteront pas 
séquestrés une heure aprés le vote. 

Vous faites bien de songer au voyage de Paris et de la préparer pour 
un moment ov la question de calme ou de trouble sera résolue. Vous 
trouverez 4 Bruxelles comme vous le désirez, poste restante, un mot 
qui vous finira, ou commencera, dés le 25, 4 mesurer la force respective 
des oui et des non.*8 

Nous avons vu Edmond?* passant de Londres en Italie. Il a fait 
connaissance avec le ministre. 

Je vous écris un peu a batons rompus. Je suis interrompu toutes les 
minutes. J’ai peu quitté la mairie depuis le 17, si ce n’est pour aller 
au conseil. 

Il est temps que la ratification vienne donner au pouvoir exécutif 
une assiette légale. 

Jamais plus audacieuse question n’aura été faite 4 un peuple. Si 
la réponse n’est pas inspirée par le sentiment du péril commun nous 
aurons besoin d’une énergie qui soit 4 la hauteur des difficultés d’une 
telle situation mais j’ai foi dans le résultat sans espérer que l'état des 
esprits le produise aussi complet qu’il devrait |’étre. 

Nous allons tous bien. Le temps qui se durcit ne sera pas favorable 
a Madame de Mercy pour son voyage. Assurez-la de nos tendres re- 


spects. Quel plaisir nous aurons a vous revoir. 
Ap. DE Sr. A. 


% Louis-Eugéne Cavaignac (1802-57) gained great distinction as a soldier in Algeria 
during the reign of Louis Philippe. In 1848 he was called to Paris as minister of war 
and in four days succeeded in quelling the formidable insurrection which took place in 
June of that year. As official republican candidate for the presidency, he received only 
1,500,000 votes against 5,500,000 cast for Louis-Napoleon. 

27 Daughter of Jacques-Antoine Odier, régent of the Bank of France. Morny had 
given Mme Odier the order for the release of her future son-in-law. On December 17 
Cavaignac wrote to Morny that he would refuse to leave prison under such circum- 
stances: “I am entitled, M. le Ministre, to leave this place for one reason only,—and 
that is that I have done nothing to justify my detention here.’’ He was careful, how- 
ever, not to postpone his freedom too long, and in the same letter fixed the date of his 
departure as December 19 (The secret of the coup d'état, pp. 145-47). 

*8 That is, of the votes in favor of and opposed to the new regime. 


*® Probably a relative of Mercy-Argenteau. 
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FRICA, south of the Sahara, has a population of about 2,000,000 
white men and an estimated 100,000,000 Negroes and Bantu. It is 
the last great frontier of European development and exploitation—a 

continent of vast wealth, known and unknown. The younger Pitt, in April, 
1792, in one of his great speeches, pictured the happy day when the Negro, no 
longer torn away from his home by the slave-trader, would produce untold 
riches on his continent as a free man. Today, nearly one and a half centuries 
later, wealth flows in a great stream from Africa; and books are appearing in 
large numbers on the condition of the black man. 

Any study of recent books on British territories in central and eastern 
Africa, and in the Union of South Africa, is difficult on account of the pre- 
vailing biases and sharp differences of opinion on the native problem. Be he a 
foreign observer, a British resident, or an Afrikander, the author will have 
definite views as to the solution of the native question, and his opinions are 
more than likely to appear in his book. In this survey, the aim, therefore, has 
been to choose authoritative, scholarly discussions of African life, regardless 
of partiality or of viewpoint. 

From 1918 to about 1928 most serious writing on British Africa dealt with 
the organization and administration of the mandated territories as authorized 
by the League of Nations. When this work had been accomplished, it is not 
surprising that the native problem, in view of the terms of the mandates, 
should attract attention. Briefly, there are two views as to the future of 
Africa. Shall it be preserved for the natives, or shall it be developed for the 
benefit of Europeans? A satisfactory compromise of these two theories seems 
remote. The British are particularly concerned; for their problem is not alone, 
in common with France and Belgium, that of white control of natives, but, 
as in Kenya and Tanganyika, they have sponsored large, permanent white 
settlements within native territories. This policy of creating white colonies 
naturally intensifies the problems of European administration. 

Mr. Buell’s well-known work! is the outstanding study on the native prob- 


Raymond Leslie Buell, The native problem in Africa (2 vols.; New York, 1928). 
17 
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lem and native policy. It is the most comprehensive, as well as detailed, 
survey which has appeared on the black man’s contact with the white. On 
the whole, Mr. Buell shows restraint in handling his subject, and his con- 
clusions and opinions are presented in a spirit of moderation. Nevertheless, 
his emphasis shows his anti-imperialistic point of view and his sympathy for 
the natives. Although somewhat journalistic in style, the volumes are based 
on official documents and reports, which are quoted at length in the text. 

The first volume is a survey of conditions in the self-governing Union of 
South Africa and also in the other territories under the immediate control of 
the colonial office in London. Careful distinctions are made between the dif- 
ferent regions and the varying conditions in them. A discussion of the French 
administration of mandated territories and colonies is carried over into 
Volume II, where the Belgian-African empire and Liberia are discussed and 
the Firestone interests severely criticized, and where the excursion into French 
and Belgian territories makes possible a comparison between different policies. 
All in all, Mr. Buell regards Great Britain as the most successful administrator 
in equatorial Africa. He gives an excellent account of the different ways in 
which the French and the English control the native leaders, and also of the 
manner in which colonial justice is administered by the two powers. While 
the labor exactions made by the French government are more severe than 
those of Great Britain (I, 1044), he is convinced that the various systems of 
black labor in vogue in Africa are harsh everywhere. 

Missionary work he approves primarily because of its educational value. 
Adequate education he considers necessary if the blacks are to survive in their 
struggle with the whites. He advocates the teaching of native dialects, as well 
as English and French, in the schools and remarks that France has erred in 
teaching only French. Moreover, he understands that the white powers are in 
Africa to stay; and he therefore wastes no time, as so many writers do, in an 
idle discussion of keeping the black in his “‘native state,” untouched by white 
influences. 

Mr. Buell collected materials for this study during a fifteen months’ survey 
of Africa. We wish he had stated how he divided his time, so that the reader 
might judge with which areas he was most familiar and regarding which he 
was most qualified to speak. He is not sanguine about the European control 
of Africa and can see little but economic exploitation. He gives credit, when 
due, to administrative achievements, especially to the British; but the work 
is an indictment of the theory that white occupation benefits the natives. 

A study which ranks with Mr. Buell’s in carefully collected detail is the 
Report of the Carnegie commission of investigation on the poor white question in 
South Africa? This work, sociological in nature, concerns itself with the life 


2 Report of the Carnegie commission of investigation on the poor white question in South 
Africa (5 vols.; Stellenbosch, South Africa, 1932), Vol. I, Rural impoverishment and 
rural exodus, by J. F. W. Grosskopf; Vol. II, The poor white, by R. W. Wilcocks; Vol. 
III, Education and the poor white, by E.G. Malherbe; Vol. IV, Health factors in the poor 
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of the lower class of whites in South Africa. The findings of this commission*® 
show in detail just how the natives influence other population groups. From 
this study it is apparent that the poor Afrikander, who makes up the bulk of 
the poor white class, is hindered in advancement largely because of his aver- 
sion to doing “‘Kaffir work.” How can an unskilled laborer, conscious of his 
white superiority, work in competition with a black? Attempts have been 
made to solve this problem by paying the white worker a higher wage than 
the black for the identical work, which, according to Mr. Buell’s view, is 
merely another example of the prevailing unfair treatment of the native, and 
also, by granting greater amounts of charitable relief to the indigent white to 
make possible a higher standard of living for him. Mr. Albertyn sums up the 
situation thus: ‘Behind the poor white problem lies the native question” 
(V, 106). In the joint findings of the commission the protection of the white 
worker is urged by means of wages paid on a piece-work basis (p. xviii). 
Under this system, the commission believes, white superiority will enable the 
white worker to outclass the black and thus enable him to improve his condi- 
tion and set him apart in economic standards. This recommendation appears 
to be based on Mr. Grosskopf’s analysis of the fitness and the limitations of 
the Bantu worker as a skilled industrialist and as a farm laborer (I, 163). 

The origins of the white prejudice to perform ‘“‘black men’s work” are 
clearly outlined in this (I, 170) and another study (II, 59-64) with ramifica- 
tions more complex than we are wont to imagine. So unfortunate is the con- 
dition of many of the poor whites that, unless their economic status can be 
improved, they are in danger of being absorbed into the black population. 
Mr. Albertyn, after his investigations, fears eventual intermarriage between 
the two groups, thereby complicating the existing problems. This intermin- 
gling has already to some extent corrupted the poor white man’s language, 
made him careless and shiftless in his habits, and increased his superstitious 
beliefs (V, 38-39). In spite, however, of certain undesirable mental and 
physical traits, Professor Malherbe, as a result of a series of tests and meas- 
urements, believes that the poor whites have normal, white intelligence and 
would respond to greater educational effort on their behalf (III, 271). 

The report, with a large number of charts, graphs, and tables of figures, is 
illuminating reading. By its careful delineation of poor-white characteristics 
it not only helps to explain the grounds of conflict between the blacks and 

_whites but incidentally sheds much light on that other complicated thread of 
South African history, the conflict between Boer and Briton. 

With great and widespread interest in the native question in all of its 
manifestations—in Africa, Europe, and America—it is encouraging to note 
that recently several anthropological studies have been published concerning 


white problem, by W. A. Murray; Vol. V, The poor white and society, by J. R. Albertyn, 
in which is included as a supplement, The mother and daughter of the poor family, by 
M. E. Rothman. 


3 The findings of the commission are prefixed to each volume of the report. 
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native customs and traditions which will assist the student in understanding 
the native. Outstanding among studies of this kind, and an excellent antidote 
to many of the fly-by-night travel books which profess to record native cus- 
toms and behavior, is Professor Torday’s African races. This book may be 
well described as monumental both as to format and content. It is made up 
of excerpts from the writings of authorities on Africa from the time of the 
early Arab traders to the most recent scientists. The compiler of the volume 
is submerged, after his introduction, by the mass of material brought together. 
He, however, does explain the relation of this work to the native problem in 
stating that anthropology has become a constructive factor in the administra- 
tion of colonial empires and the guide of all ‘‘... . who have ‘the Natives’ 
welfare at heart” (p. i). It is interesting to note that H. M. Stanley’s works 
on Africa are omitted. Mr. Torday has tried to bring together accounts of 
native life, written by men who have lived for some time among the blacks 
and who have regarded them and their customs as worthy of scientific study. 
He has divided the mass of material not by tribes or races but by anthropolog- 
ical considerations, such as the regulation of labor, language, funeral rites, 
marital customs, and the like. 

An authoritative work on the African tribes, the book sets forth the 
intricacy of the native problem and shows the hard tasks of the colonial 
administrator, who must pick his way through a variety of beliefs and habits 
in attempting to bring the native under European control. 

While Mr. Torday’s book is invaluable, its usefulness suffers from the great 
mass of information which is well nigh indigestible. Therefore, many readers 
will prefer Seligman’s Races of Africa’ which is short, more readable, ably con- 
densed, and a most convenient guide for those who are confused by the terms 
“Bantu,” ““Hamitic,” ‘‘fetish,” etc. Mr. Seligman takes a definite stand on a 
number of controversial questions. He declares that it is the infusion of Ham- 
itic blood from the north which differentiates the Bantu from the true 
Negro (p. 181), a subject of heated controversy for a long time. 

The African today by Westermann’ is a more recent study in this same 
field. This book is ably written, with a clear interpretation of anthropological 
facts. Mr. Westermann’s belief is that European penetration is bound to 
undermine African “‘civilization’’ and to threaten the fundamental basis of 
the native’s life. In view of this danger, he stresses the human and ethical 
issues which Europeans in Africa must face in exercising control over Africa. 


“R. Torday, African races, compiled and abstracted upon the plan organized by Herbert 
Spencer (No. 4 of Descriptive sociology or groups of sociological facts classified and arranged 
by Herbert Spencer) (London, 1930). 

5 Charles Gabriel Seligman, Races of Africa (“Home university library’’) (London, 
1930). 

§ Diedrich Westermann, The African today, with a foreword by Lord Lugard. Pub- 
lished for the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures (London, 
1934). 
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He therefore maintains that administrators should preserve native forms of 
government, using the chiefs for indirect rule, and that missionaries should be 
cautious in breaking up African customs and traditions. He states that, if 
black men contribute wealth to the community, they must have a share in its 
administration. He refutes the belief that the African population is rapidly 
increasing, pointing out that life in towns, detribalization, migratory labor, 
and infant mortality make the danger of an increasing native population 
improbable (pp. 295, 311). 

In this same group we should mention the Rev. Mr. Smith’s The golden 
stool.’ In content his treatment stands halfway between the books of Torday 
and Buell. It approaches neither of them in scholarly, accurate investigation. 
It is naive, somewhat given to proselyting on behalf of the black, somewhat 
lacking in discernment, but withal of value and interest. Mr. Smith presents 
one of the earlier attempts to show the meaning of the conflict of cultures 
between black and white. He dwells at some length upon tribal customs, par- 
ticularly the story of the Golden Stool of the Ashanti. Mr. Buell made some 
use of this book, but the two writers disagree in conclusions. Mr. Smith is 
content to accept the theory that the rules of the Mandates Commission of 
the League can prevent the exploitation of the native (p. 123); whereas Mr. 
Buell’s whole thesis is that the Mandates Commission is largely unaware of 
the true situation in Africa and is helpless to remedy infractions of its rules. 
Mr. Smith believes in the education of the natives, especially of the future 
leaders (p. 312), a plan which both the British and French have adopted in 
their schools for sons of chiefs. His “‘Epilogue’”’ is a plea to consider the control 
of the native a trusteeship based on Christian principles, an attitude which 
Mr. Buell finds to be very little in evidence in Africa. 

Professor Macmillan, a writer quoted by Mr. Buell and by the Carnegie 
Commission, understands fully the ramifications of the native question.’ But 
although a historian, he is frankly prejudiced. In some respects he is more 
outspoken in behalf of the blacks than Mr. Buell. Particularly in his second 
volume does the calm, unbiased temper of the ideal investigator disappear to 
be superseded by the prophet and reformer. His sympathy for the native is 
apparent, and he is anxious to fit him into some equitable share of life in 
South Africa. His earlier book is partly a biography of Dr. John Phillip, the 
well-known representative of the London Missionary Society, who played 
such a vital part in the political history of South Africa during the early 
nineteenth century as an adviser on the native problem. It is also a historical 
outline of the development of the native problem in South Africa, especially 
in the territory of the old Cape Colony. This historical approach is welcome, 


7 Edwin W. Smith, The golden stool; some aspects of the conflict of cultures in modern 
Africa, with a foreword by F. D. Lugard (New York, 1928). 

8 W. M. Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton; the working of the South African native 
problem (London, 1928). Complex South Africa; an-economic footnote to history (London, 
1930). 
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for too many discussions begin with the native situation as it is at present. 
Mr. Macmillan is unsympathetic toward the Boers and their problems, and he 
believes they were in large part responsible for the unsatisfactory handling of 
the Negro question.® 

He maintains that the problem of white and especially of Boer pressure 
upon the frontiers was the earliest phase of the native problem in South 
Africa and that this conflict was intensified when philanthropists in England 
began urging some formulated policy of settlement rather than allowing cir- 
cumstances to determine events.!° The whole frontier policy he thinks to have 
been stupid, and particularly the effort to settle it by treaty-making to have 
been feeble (p. 215). In this case he is more aware of the results of such a situa- 
tion than of the prevailing conditions at the time which caused it to be adopt- 
ed. Mr. Macmillan emphasizes the significance of the Great Trek on the native 
problem, already fraught with irritation (p. 166). His conclusion, including a 
discussion on native policy in the Transvaal and other parts of the Union, is 
a defense of his own and none too popular opinion that the Bantu, as a people, 
must be given full rights of citizenship and be protected in these rights 
throughout the Union. This suggestion is somewhat at variance with the 
Carnegie report, which assumes that the farther the black advances to terms 
of equality, the more hopeless does the condition of the poor whites become. 

Complex South Africa is less a history and more a controversial discussion 
of the same topic. In this book, he supports his opinion with the help of 
tables and statistics. He roundly censures the political leaders in the Union 
for their handling of the native question and that of the poor whites as well. 
He emphatically denies the dangers of the “‘rising tide of colour,’ viewed by 
many with alarm, and maintains, instead, that the black population is not 
increasing, so that the situation is rather one of the stagnation and decay of 
native groups than possible black absorption of the white. This fear, he as- 
serts, is inconsistent with the general complaint about a shortage of labor 
(pp. 34-39). The second part of this volume is an analysis of the relation of 
poor white with the Negro. Mr. Macmillan deplores the breakdown of the 
agricultural system in South Africa, caused in part by the prevalent custom 
among the Dutch-speaking poor whites of minute subdivision of holdings in 
line of inheritance, so that it becomes impossible to subsist on any of them 
(pp. 62, 86). The Carnegie commission emphasizes the same point, stating, 
that this policy has a detrimental effect on the younger poor white, who in- 
clines to wait for his inheritance rather than to work for his immediate econom- 
ic betterment. On finding the inheritance inadequate, these Boers drift to the 
urban centers as unskilled workers and become bitter competitors with the 


® Several recent books on South Africa are outspoken in blaming the Boers for many 
difficulties. E.g., see Leonard Barnes, Caliban in Africa; an impression of colour madness 
(Philadelphia, 1931), and The new Boer war (London, 1932). 
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blacks. Pressure is then brought to bear on the government, and the natives 
are crowded onto reserves far inadequate for their needs. Rural economy is 
such that both native and white are made bitterly discontented. 

Mr. Macmillan does not believe in the principle of native segregation on 
the reserves (p. 142) any more than Mr. Buell approves of the method in 
which the reserve policy is administered. The former denies that the Transkei, 
so often cited as a model reserve, is a success. In opposition to Mr. Macmillan, 
many writers, such as General Smuts and, to some extent, Professor Huxley," 
approve the reserve idea as offering protection to the native while maintaining 
his tribal organization, although all grant that the present reserves are too 
small. In summarizing the native’s position, Mr. Macmillan believes he has 
every reason for dissatisfaction (pp. 197-200). In the towns he faces the color 
bar, created in an effort to encourage the poor white worker in industry; in 
the country he is denied adequate land. In his final summary of the race con- 
flict, Mr. Macmillan is frankly pessimistic. He believes that the Union of 
South Africa is on a disastrously wrong road in its present native policy, in 
both economic and political aspects. 

In hearty agreement with Mr. Macmillan is Charles R. Buxton, who” is 
an avowed anti-imperialist and a defender of the native against exploitation. 
He advocates not self-government for the whites but protection for the na- 
tives. So serious does he consider the economic conflict between native and 
poor white, that, in spite of his dislike for imperialism, he is convinced that 
direct imperial management of the natives by the British government is far 
preferable to control by local parliaments in the hands of a minority of 
whites, as in the case of the Union of South Africa. This book is an emotional 
plea for the native and in effect is designed to prevent the transfer of Southern 
Rhodesia to the Union of South Africa. 

The opinions of General Smuts! on the native problem are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration because of his distinction as a thinker and statesman in 
South Africa. He believes that there is no incompatibility between a policy of 
white settlement in Africa and the preservation of native institutions and 
rights. He is convinced that the dangers of racial conflict are exaggerated and 
is frankly of the opinion that the immense elevated plateau between Cape- 
town and the equator could and should be the home of millions of Europeans 
(pp. 45-69). He believes that white settlements can proceed in Africa without 
the use of compulsory native labor. The fact that it seldom does so he ignores, 
and other ugly features of African problems he calmly evades. As a personal 
conviction he states that there is no inherent clash of interest between white 


" See below. 

2 Charles Roden Buxton, The race problem in Africa (Merttens lecture) (London, 
1931). 

13 Jan C. Smuts, Africa and some world problems (Rhodes memorial lectures) (Oxford, 
1930). 
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settlers and natives (p. 50). He is, accordingly, in conflict with other ob- 
servers, and on the matter of infringement on native land rights in Kenya he 
and Mr. Buell are in serious disagreement (p. 56). General Smuts wishes to 
have the native encouraged in his own indigenous development, seeing him 
neither a “beast of the field” nor a pseudo-European (pp. 76-78). It is doubt- 
ful if the majority of white settlers in Kenya accept this view, resent- 
ful, as they are, of granting even some land to the natives in the reserves. 
The fostering of native ways, which he approves, means the development, he 
admits, of separate parallel institutions for both races, a matter difficult to 
work out politically and economically. That the color bar is a serious infringe- 
ment of native rights, especially for the industrialized native, is a fact accepted 
by Smuts as well as by Buell and Macmillan. He indirectly criticizes the 
policy of the Union in native affairs by remarking that Kenya and other 
newly opened territories for white occupation may profit by her mistakes. 
What General Smuts says he undoubtedly believes. We cannot but wonder 
how he expects this delicately balanced problem of native rights against white 
opportunity to be solved. 

Mr. Oldham, who answers General Smuts,'‘ does not think there is much 
chance of applying and developing the latter’s theory of parallel institutions 
as long as white settlement is permitted and encouraged in East Africa as it is 
at present. To accomplish this joint growth, he maintains that economic 
forces of the white man must be held in check to prevent the destruction of 
the foundations of native life. To do so, the imperial government must have 
control of these forces and also of the entire problem of native education. In 
order to protect the blacks, it must go slowly in granting self-government to 
the whites. In short, let a trained and skilled imperial bureaucracy be put in 
charge of native affairs. 

Another theorist, Mr. Driberg,'® presents several unusual suggestions for 
the better administration of the east African territories. To the usual quali- 
fications for white colonial administrators he urges a four-year probationary 
course and knowledge of the habits and customs of the people of Africa, with 
plenty of theory in anthropology and sociology. Experts in native affairs 
should have some seats in parliament. In time he hopes for real help from the 
Mandates Commission in African administration. 

Professor Huxley studied, for the Colonial Office Advisory Committee, 
education as applied to the east African native problem. His book" is un- 
doubtedly one of the most vivid recent studies of the native. It has a charm 
of style, a perspicacity of judgment, and a fund of unusual knowledge to offer. 
Frankly admitting an imperial bias and defending British administration in 
east Africa, he nevertheless sees much to criticize and makes suggestions for 

“J. H. Oldham, White and black in Africa: a critical examination of the Rhodes 
lectures of General Smuts (London, 1930). 

8 J. H. Driberg, The east African problem (London, 1930). 

6 Julian S. Huxley, Africa view (New York, 1931). 
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improvement. He enthusiastically advocates the use of motion pictures in 
awakening the African mind, a process of education which he tried out in 
several schools himself and to which he refers often throughout the book. His 
accounts of the schools for natives which he visited, the instruction given, and 
the response of the students is absorbing reading and makes the reader forget 
that there is far more to the black problem than the education of small groups 
of natives in scattered districts. 

Mr. Huxley, moreover, writes an excellent summary of the differences 
between direct and indirect rule for the natives, shorter and better organized 
than Mr. Buell’s account. The difference between the two systems is easily 
apparent in the case of the administration of justice. Under direct rule, a 
white official enforces the law; under indirect control, native courts administer 
justice. He believes that the British are training the natives along lines which 
will fit them for eventual self-government (p. 116). He places the blame for 
racial friction in Kenya on the increasing pressure of white settlement, with 
the attendant absorption of large areas of land, and also on the complete lack 
of concern for the natives on the part of the whites there (p. 182). He favors 
the study of applied anthropology, as Driberg does, in colonial administration 
and especially in missionary training. 

Huxley’s presentation of the real difficulties involved in native education is 
forceful and penetrating. Which language to use, by what methods to transfer 
ideas, and what kinds of education to encourage are some of the problems con- 
sidered. The possibilities of success appeal to him as the greatest adventure 
in Africa today (chap. xviii and pp. 332, 409).” He insists that the recognition 
of native rights is essential to successful administration of the territories, but 
fails to realize, or perhaps to make clear, the difficulties of the matter. He 
disagrees with General Smuts on the ‘“‘dual mandate,” thinking rather that 
it is necessary to introduce the African to western civilization, for his own 
benefit and education; whereas Mr. Buell, on the other hand, thinks that it 
is necessary mainly for the natives’ protection. 

To understand the native problem fully, the formal history of South 
Africa must not be neglected, for this comprises the record of British progress 
from the narrow confines of the old Cape Colony to the frontiers, contacts with 
the various groups of black peoples, and the attendant political problems this 
situation created. Within the last few years several excellent histories of 
South Africa have appeared which are well worth notice. Of these Professor 
de Kiewiet’s study'’ is one of the best. This volume is a clear historical nar- 
rative in which Mr. de Kiewiet very successfully keeps in view his main thesis, 
i.e., the relation of the home government to South African development, even 
when working his way through the details of local history. The book is well 


17 Cf. Major Archibald Church, East Africa, a new dominion (London, 1927), for 
progress in education between 1927 and 1931. 

18 C, W. de Kiewiet, British colonial policy and the South African republics, 1848-1872 
(“Imperial studies series,” edited A. P. Newton, Vol. III) (London, 1929). 
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documented and includes some of Governor Wodehouse’s private correspond- 
ence, heretofore unused. The effects of long-distance communication in han- 
dling African affairs is shown to have been an important factor in the early 
history of Cape Colony. The headstrong tendencies of some of the South 
African governors—such men as Sir Harry Smith, Sir George Grey, Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, and Sir Henry Barkly—complicated affairs. Difficult sit- 
uations arose partly from the necessity for prompt action even when lacking 
authorization from the colonial office. The result, Mr. de Kiewiet maintains 
throughout his study, was usually to leave the British government committed 
to a policy of which it did not approve. He consistently maintains a broad 
view of his subject, pointing out that much of the history of British policy in 
South Africa was due to the fact that in South Africa there were only two out 
of some forty important British possessions in the world, and the colonial office 
accordingly saw the situation in that perspective. 

Mr. de Kiewiet believes that South African historians, as a rule, have not 
only underemphasized the role of the home government but have neglected 
that of the native population as well. Although the chief aim of his work is to 
stress the first of these two factors, the natives were, nevertheless, the bone of 
contention between the home officials and the South African leaders. The 
humanitarian influences busy in the colonial office after 1820, the clash be- 
tween British ideals of native protection and the Boers’ desire for expansion 
into native territory, the fearful problem of financial economy—all played 
their part in the events of this period. There is an excellent discussion of Sir 
George Grey’s efforts to find his way out of the confusion created by Boer 
against Bantu. Mr. de Kiewiet estimates Grey as a man ahead of his times in 
supporting the federation of the Orange Free State and the Cape (pp. 132-33), 
although, under the circumstances, his actual achievements were not very 
solid. He emphasizes throughout his study the basic British suspicion that 
the Boers lacked humanitarian motives in dealing with the natives, presenting 
thus a real obstacle in achieving harmonious relations between the two. He 
maintains that fundamentally this same story of opposing viewpoints, with 
consequent irritations, culminated in the British government's annexation of 
the diamond fields, a step taken for these reasons rather than for the lure of 
diamonds in itself. The fact that, by this act, the home government was 
forced to remain a principal in South African affairs just when the colonies 
there were about to assume responsible government, meant a continuance of 
friction rather than a clearing of the way for peaceful expansion (p. 300). 

In a recent scholarly, penetrating, and well-written volume Mr. de Kiewiet 
continues his study of South Africa in the seventies and eighties of the past 
century.'® He explains why this region bulks so large in the accounts of the 
British Empire. “The history of South Africa is important,”’ he says, ‘‘not 
because of the colour of its wars, nor the tragedy of its disasters, but... . 


"#C. W. de Kiewiet, The imperial factor in South Africa: a study in politics and 
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because in a modern world beset by problems of race, and in an Empire that 
has made its subject peoples a special charge, South Africa, past and present, 
holds a uniquely instructive place. To the black man, not to the white man, 
does South African history owe its special significance” (p. 1). The author 
breaks new ground by clarifying the part that lack of money and economy 
played in compromising humanitarian enterprises and British colonial policy. 
In short, “It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Treasury and the 
exigencies of the British budget have made as much colonial history as the 
Colonial Office itself’ (p. 9). He traces British imperial policy in detail, in all 
of the problems of relations with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
the natives, the defense of the frontiers, and with foreign powers, particularly 
Germany. He is convinced that a more enlightened policy would have resulted 
in a stable economic and social order and avoided great expense, much suf- 
fering, and tragic episodes, such as, for example, Majuba Hill and the Jameson 
Raid (pp. 327-28). 

The importance of South Africa in the history of the British Empire is 
clearly shown in the space allotted to it in the Cambridge history of the British 
Empire,”® where, in a volume distinguished for its scholarship, it is allotted as 
much space as either Canada and Newfoundland combined or Australia and 
New Zealand combined. 

In a spirit of cold impartiality, Mr. Agar-Hamilton* has written the history 
of South Africa from 1852 to 1886 around the struggle for the possession of 
the highway from Cape Colony to the Zambesi. Control, as is generally 
known, was not settled until the latter date, when the possibility of German 
intervention caused the British government to take possession of ‘‘the Suez 
Canal... . to the interior” (p. 236). Unfortunately, the book is very difficult 
to read. The chronology is confused; places are not clearly identified; and 
orderly and logical arrangement is often lacking. A map showing the road 
would have added much to the value of the book. 

Dealing in detail with a current concrete problem, that of the transfer of 
the protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuansland, and Swaziland to the Union 
of South Africa, Miss Perham and Mr. Curtis,” by stating the case both for 
and against transfer, point out another conflict similar to those described by 
Mr. de Kiewiet and Mr. Agar-Hamilton between the home government and 
the South Africans. This is a well-written, informative discussion of a matter 
which is acute today. Its solution is hindered by the native problem. Miss 
Perham maintains that delay in the transfer of the protectorates is necessary 
because, so far, the Union has given no evidence of realizing a satisfactory 
native policy within her own borders. She urges that the protests of the 


20 Reviewed in this Journal, IX (1937), 237-39. 
2 J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton, The road to the north, South Africa, 1852-1886 (London, 
1937). 
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natives in these areas to the proposed incorporation should, in view of this 
fact, be heeded. Mr. Curtis, on the other hand, insists that the protectorates 
have not thrived under British rule because of administrative difficulties. 
Immediate transfer, however, would give these territories an entrance into 
South African economic life which would be beneficial. 

Professor Walker’s history,”* although stressing local events more than 
does Mr. de Kiewiet’s study, is the most useful and all-inclusive recent work 
which has appeared on South Africa, beginning, as it does, with the first 
European contact with the Cape and continuing the narrative to 1924, by 
which time, Mr. Walker thinks, the center of political gravity had swung from 
the constitutional sphere to the economic one. Mr. Walker writes with de- 
liberate restraint in order to achieve impartiality, and in this he succeeds 
admirably. He does not excel in the characterization of individuals, the men 
responsible for momentous steps remaining shadowy, except for Sir Harry 
Smith, who evidently appealed to his imagination. On the other hand, he 
demonstrates an ability to prepare the stage for his discussion of events by 
vivid descriptive paragraphs, which add considerably to the interest of the 
book. The natives, especially in the first part of the book, appear to Mr. 
Walker, not so much a vital problem as a somewhat vague background in- 
fluencing British and Boer activities. In the latter part of his account he 
presents them as definite factors in the economic scheme and gives attention 
also to the influence of Asia on South African affairs with the importation of 
Indian and Chinese labor and the prevalence of Mohammedanism among the 
blacks. He recognizes that, after the Great War, the most pressing problems 
in South Africa were those of the poor whites and of the natives, a view in 
which he is essentially correct. His conclusion is that by 1924 the British in 
Africa and the Afrikanders had united in order to face a black Africa and a 
yellow Asia (p. 599). 

The place of the Boers in South African life continues to hold Mr. Walker's 
attention. In a more recent survey” he tells the story of the Great Trek as a 
central event in South Africa’s history. Relying on Boer sources, for the most 
part, he presents a vivid, easily readable narrative, distinguished by a number 
of compelling character sketches of the Boer leaders. He draws several inter- 
esting contrasts (pp. 6-7) between the Great Trek and the westward migra- 
tions in the United States. In his second chapter he offers a splendid picture 
of characteristics and ways of life of the “Cape frontiersmen.” This is one of 
the few accounts which make these people live. With careful detail he presents 
the problems faced by the Boers in their migrations: the native wars, the 
work of the commandos, and the conflicts between various leaders in estab- 
lishing orderly settlements. Finally he discusses British intervention to pro- 
tect native interests in territories set up as a result of the trek. By this study 
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he contributes to an understanding of the triangular conflict which prevails in 
South Africa today. 

In many respects Mr. Hofmeyr’s book” is less of a formal history than 
either Mr. de Kiewiet’s or Mr. Walker’s. Although conforming less rigidly 
to the minutiae of academic writing, the book is forcefully written, well or- 
ganized, and decidedly more interpretative than the other two. Mr. Hofmeyr 
does not subordinate men to events but writes interesting sketches of the 
personalities of Kruger, Rhodes, Hofmeyr (the elder), and others. Until the 
end of the Boer War, Mr. Hofmeyr finds his sympathy with his own people. 
After that time, in the tradition of Botha and Smuts, he pleads for a united 
South Africa. This study is, then, both a history and an explanation of the 
political philosophy existing in South Africa today. The first part of the book 
is a survey of political history covering essentially the same material as pre- 
sented by Professor Walker, but with more attention to the Boer side of the 
story. He relates clearly the conflict between the London Missionary Society 
and the Dutch slaveholders (p. 58), the same dispute which Mr. Macmillan 
emphasized in the person of Dr. Phillip, and which ended in the emancipation 
of the slaves. The result to the Boers was the Great Trek, animated, Mr. 
Hofmeyr believes, not by land-hunger but by dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment, a view held by Mr. Walker as well, in his account of the Great Trek. 
Thus the triumph of liberal and reformatory ideas in England was responsible 
in part for the breaking-up of African “‘political unity” (pp. 72, 81). 

The native problem Mr. Hofmeyr traces clearly as a historical develop- 
ment, asserting that the missionary intensified the problem for the colonial 
administrator, with the consequence that the native suffered largely in tribal 
disintegration (p. 158), which, as Mr. Buell points out, has been detrimental 
to the well-being of the black. In opposition to Mr. Macmillan, he thinks the 
Transkei native reserve has been a fine example of successful native policy 
(p. 162). He questions, however, the possibility of working out some equitable 
basis of land settlement, which he grants to be the crux of the native problem. 
This view is in distinct contrast to General Smut’s enthusiasm. In addition to 
the native question, he also considers that of the Asiatics in Africa; but he does 
not—nor, indeed, do any of the other writers, except Mr. Walker—stress the 
imperial aspect of this affair, namely, its effect on British relations with India. 
Mr. Hofmeyr perceives clearly that the native problem and the condition of 
the poor whites are closely connected. He states emphatically that the funda- 
mental economic factor in South Africa is the native who must remain, he 
believes, for a long time a part of the white man’s system. 


% Jan. H. Hofmeyr, South Africa (‘Modern world series,” edited by H. A. L. Fisher) 
(New York, 1933). 
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Mr. Goodfellow’s survey”’ is purely a discussion of economic factors affect- 
ing South African life. The book has several weaknesses. The style is un- 
usually awkward, and it so far lacks historical explanation as to the relation- 
ship between economic development and political growth that its contents 
are likely to be too isolated for the general reader's use. Mr. Goodfellow treats 
the native problem as he does soil erosion and mining, as merely another eco- 
nomic factor to be considered in his survey, an attitude which gives this 
question a static quality that is quite incorrect. His summary as to the ob- 
jects of the early economic policy toward the native is that the whites aimed 
to secure as much good land as possible for their own occupation, to preserve 
peace and to exact labor from the natives. A discussion of the results of this 
problem both to black and white would have been useful. His most important 
section (chap. iv) is that in which he outlines the growth of economic contact 
between European and Bantu from 1890 to 1899. He agrees with most writers 
that the area of the reserves is too small for native needs. He thinks that the 
Native Recruiting Corporation has overcome the worst features of the system 
of enforced labor; but Mr. Buell, who studied this matter at some length, finds 
the existence of a variety of abuses in the recruiting system in spite of govern- 
mental legislation on the subject. As a guide this study is useful, but it fails 
in large part to take cognizance of the implications of the subjects treated. 

Two books which do attempt to note the problems to black and white 
resulting from economic factors are those by Mr. Ballinger and Lord Olivier.”* 
The former is written by a Laborite, and the latter by a Fabian socialist. 
Their interest lies in calling attention to the exploitation of the blacks which 
exists in the present capitalist society controlled by whites in South Africa. 
Both writers denounce the color bar and other discriminatory legislation 
against blacks. Mr. Ballinger, as technical adviser to the black trade-union 
movement in South Africa, seeks to point out that black and white workers 
have a real community of interests. He favors the removal of all artificial 
barriers to economic advance for the natives. Lord Olivier criticizes (p. 227) 
General Hertzog’s policy in depriving the mass of natives both of economic 
opportunity and political representation, and believes the South African 
government has departed, to its shame, from the “‘Christian and British 
theory of equal human rights.” Their statements agree with the findings of 
Mr. Buell but are written in even more indignant fashion. 

Mr. Mackeurtan’s Cradle days of Natal®® is a popular account of that 
province, emphasizing the romance and the drama of the white occupation of 
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South Africa. Critical insight into basic questions is therefore lacking. It is, 
however, possible to capture from the book something of the pioneering and 
adventuring spirit which marked the early settlers. There is an interesting 
chapter discussing the work and influence of the Americans in Natal. 

Two types of biographies have appeared dealing with leaders in Africa. 
One is the biography proper, typified by Professor Williams’ Cecil Rhodes*® 
and more recently Mrs. Millin’s study.** The other sort is what might be 
named a “‘specialized semibiography,” in which the activities of a man have 
been subordinated, or at least placed on a par, with the historic scene of his 
actions. This kind of study makes little attempt to probe the psychological 
aspects of a man’s behavior, but it does often produce a clarified understand- 
ing of the events with which he was concerned. 

Among recent books of this kind is Sir Percival Laurence’ life of John 
Merriman,” who was a member of the Cape assembly from 1869 to 1924 and 
held a number of political offices, including that of prime minister of Cape 
Colony. Sir Percival’s book is in reality a political and constitutional history, 
with Merriman playing the chief part, and is potentially therefore somewhat 
dull and tedious; actually the book is full of interest and reality, thanks to 
Sir Percival’s ability to summarize intricate constitutional struggles in a few 
words. Short sketches of what Merriman thought of Rhodes, Hofmeyr, 
Botha, and others enliven the story. This study, combined with that of Pro- 
fessor Walker, gives the reader a complete account of the domestic politics of 
Cape Colony and the unification movement. In this book the natives are not 
vague creatures, who appear from time to time on the African stage, but 
people who make up a genuine political and social problem to be threshed out, 
if possible, by parliamentary bodies. Sir Percival summarizes Merriman’s own 
views on the blacks. He saw danger in the policy of repression; he consistently 
urged wise and equitable administration in native territories; he opposed the 
early color-bar legislation in the mines and was regarded by the natives as a 
friend and judicious adviser (pp. 65-66). Although never insensible to native 
rights and needs, he was not a negrophile, for he understood that other mat- 
ters, too, had their place in South African life. Thus, he opposed any exten- 
sion of the native franchise; yet he scored those who cried for a white South 
Africa, ignoring the black population and their labors. He was also concerned 
with the poor white class as a group “threatening the very foundations of our 
national existence” (p. 376). He approved of the British administration of 
Nigeria and Uganda as the only way to govern tropical dependencies. This 
record presents a South African statesman in a new light, neither pro-British 
nor pro-Boer, pro-white nor pro-black, but a man trying to achieve an equit- 
able part for all groups and races in the growth of South Africa. 


30 Basil Williams, Cecil Rhodes (London, 1921). 
31 Sarah Gertrude Millin, Rhodes (London, 1933). 
22 Sir Percival Laurence, The life of John Xavier Merriman (London, 1930). 
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Professor MacCrone* has brought the methods and techniques of the social 
psychologist to bear on the racial prejudices and social attitudes of the hetero- 
geneous 9,500,000 people of the Union of South Africa. Of this total the ap- 
proximate figures in each case are 2,000,000 Europeans, including 100,000 
Jews; 6,500,000 natives or Bantu; 750,000 colored; and 200,000 Asiatics. A 
majority of the 2,000,000 Europeans is Afrikaans-speaking and by birth this 
majority is wholly South African. 

A long summary historical sketch, very well done, prepares the reader for 
the experimental and psychological portions of the book, by pointing out that 
the long, bitter, eighteenth-century conflict between the Boers and the natives 
determined the attitude of the white man toward the black. Any softening of 
this severe attitude was prevented primarily by the Great Trek of exactly a 
century ago, which filled the Boer mind with heroic and moving episodes, but 
also with feelings of anxiety. This cumulative anxiety today expresses itself, 
according to Mr. MacCrone, in hostility to the natives not only among Boers 
but among many of the English as well. Hostility aids white group self- 
preservation, on the one hand, and the domination of the native in politics and 
economic life, on the other. The white man in many instances feels himself in 
danger and therefore uses all the weapons at his command aggressively. In 
short, Mr. MacCrone restates and minutely analyzes the complicated prob- 
lems of the South African racial laboratory by means of the questionnaire and 
other methods of investigation. But, of course, while he clarifies the problems, 
he leaves them quite unsolved as far as offering any practical suggestions for 
the humanitarian to work for or for the statesman to follow. 

Professor Coupland’s sketch of Sir John Kirk* is an account of his part in 
the Nyassaland expedition, which was headed by Livingstone, combined with 
an interpretation of the importance of the expedition, a discussion of the 
status of Africa in 1850, and a survey of British attitudes toward central and 
eastern Africa—a bit of illuminating localized history. Kirk, as an individual, 
stands out only incidentally. The volume might have been called ‘“‘Living- 
stone as seen by Kirk.” In any event, the day-by-day view of Livingstone as 
head of the party robs that explorer of a little of the heroic aura which gen- 
erally surrounds him. The adjustments, bickerings, and trials attendant upon 
such an expedition become vivid. There are stirring accounts of efforts, often 
successful, to check the slave trade, a project dear both to Livingstone and 
Kirk. This book is an epitome of the progress of British penetration into 
central Africa. Telling a somewhat similar story, the biography of Sir Harry 


817. D. MacCrone, Race attitudes in South Africa, historical, experimental and psy- 
chological studies. (London, 1937). 

* Reginald Coupland, Kirk on the Zambesi (Oxford, 1928). See also Stephen Gwynn, 
Mungo Park and the quest for the Niger (New York, 1935). This is a popular account of 
another famous explorer in Africa, his hardships and problems, based in part on his 
“Journal.” 
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Johnston® and Sir Frederick Jackson's recollections® should be noted. Both 
of these men were, like Kirk, interested in natural science; both occupied, like 
him, important administrative positions in Africa; and all three took part in 
checking the slave trade in the interior of Africa. Sir Harry Johnston and 
Sir Frederick Jackson both came into contact with German ambitions in 
Africa, just as Kirk did from his post in Zanzibar; and all made great efforts 
to uphold British dominance in the eastern part of the continent. Of these 
three studies, Mr. Coupland’s is the ablest. All of them are a combination of 
biography, political history, and travel experiences, which present vividly 
the early steps of white advance into black Africa. 

And by way of summary, Professor Hoskins’ book on European imperi- 
alism*’ should be noted as one of the recent works in brief form concerning 
the problem of white contact with the blacks. Although Mr. Hoskins’ study 
surveys the whole scene of the penetration of Africa by Europeans, the fact 
that Great Britain controls so much of the continent leads him to put em- . 
phasis on her experiments. The result of European advance into Africa has 
been, he states, to make ‘‘Africa the laboratory of the missionary, the scientist 
and the explorer” (p. 35). He believes that, in the contact of white and black, 
the labor problem is the most difficult problem of adjustment, another way of 
granting the all-pervading native problem. Its solution, if there be one, lies, 
he thinks, in the education of the natives’ needs and desires (p. 46). Mr. 
Buell comments in his study, upon several occasions, on the effect which the 
natives’ wishes for new comforts and luxuries have on making them available 
for labor and on the exploitation of these new desires by the whites. In sum- 
mary, Mr. Hoskins accepts the view that, on the whole, European control has 
benefited the people of Africa. Mr. Buell, as scarcely needs to be pointed out, 
does not share this optimistic attitude. 

Manifest destiny in the United States and Canada quickly revealed itself 
as the triumph of the white man in the mastery and settlement of the conti- 
nent. All the foregoing studies raise the question, from a variety of angles: 
What is the destiny of the white man and of the black man south of the Sa- 
hara? For centuries Africa was unknown, merely the vast slave reservoir for 
Europeans and Americans. Today, immeasurably rich in known resources, 
the mecca for exploiter, traveler, scientist, and missionary, and the home of 
aggressive European communities, a pawn in international diplomacy, its 
baffling racial and other problems make its future unpredictable. 


University or CatrrorniA AT Los ANGELES 


35 Alex Johnston, The life and letters of Sir Harry Johnston (London, 1929). 
3% Sir Frederick Jackson, Early days in east Africa. With a foreword by Lord Cran- 
worth (London, 1930). 


37 Halford Lancaster Hoskins, European imperialism in Africa (“Berkshire studies 
in European history”) (New York, 1930). 
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Die Meister der entwickelnden Geschichtsforschung. By Kurt Breysia, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitit Berlin. Breslau: M. & H. Marcus, 1936. Pp. 
xix +267. Rm. 10. 

The interpretation of history. By Pauu Tituicn. Translated by N. A. Raser- 
zk1 and Exsa L. Tatmey. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. 
xii+284. $2.50. ; 
Professor Breysig has written voluminously on the theory of history. His 

latest work is concerned only with those leading thinkers from Aristotle to 
Herder who have presented significant theories as to the manner of historical 
development and not with those who merely describe the succession of events. 
An adequate conception of historical development, he contends, must be free 
of a priori reflections, be based on a critical study of sources, and must give 
consideration to both the problem of stages of cultural development and to 
that of the interconnection of the various phases of a culture at each level of 
development. Aristotle and especially Ibn Chaldun and Vico made the first 
pioneering but isolated efforts to present such a ‘‘constructive interpretation” 
of history; the rationalists—Montesquieu, Voltaire, and particularly Turgot 
and Condorcet—laid the theoretical basis; and the German masters—Winck- 
elmann, Miser, and Herder—achieved in great historical works the develop- 
mental approach on the basis of empirical study. 

The author's interest in the problem of stages in historical development is 
to be expected of a follower of Lamprecht. His positivistic approach is espe- 
cially evident in the frequent condemnation of metaphysical and a pirori con- 
ceptions as without empirical basis, and the high tribute paid to Ibn Chaldun, 
Vico, and Turgot, because they perceived a regular recurrence in human af- 
fairs or discerned parallel developments in the history of peoples or cultures. 
He does not present however, the gradual emergence of such a conception of 
historical development but merely evaluates the principal work of each of the 
historians in terms of his own positivistic yardstick. They are considered in 
the main in isolation, both from historical background and from each other. 
It is difficult to see how any adequate treatment of even so limited a theme 
could avoid some consideration of these historians in terms of their intellectual 
milieu. 

Professor Tillich, who is a German exile and professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, offers a religious-metaphysical solution to the problem of the mean- 
ing of history. In an introductory autobiographical sketch, he described his 
own intellectual development as following the border line between bureau- 
cracy and intelligentsia, Protestant orthodoxy and liberal theology, idealism 
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and Marxism, etc. He seeks, therefore, to unite in his philosophy of religion 
such apparently disparate elements as the doctrine of justification by faith and 
‘radical historical criticism,” the Lutheran conception of the Kingdom of 
God as purely transcendental and socialistic Utopianism. Confronted by the 
problem of immanence and transcendence, he rejects both the liberal solution 
which sees the ‘“‘Unconditioned” as developing within history, and therefore 
subject to the temporal order, and the orthodox supernatural conception 
which represents it as something apparently foreign, injected into history. 

While repudiating positivism, Mr. Tillich finds Troeltsch’s ‘‘idealistic point 
of departure” inadequate because he failed ‘‘to lift the ban of historical Rela- 
tivism, which he sought to oppose.”” Apparently decisive for the author’s solu- 
tion was the influence of the “Existential Philosophy” of the theologian, 
Siren Kierkegaard, and the philosopher, Martin Heidegger. ‘‘Existential 
thinking” is continually cognizant of the basic realities of life and seeks to un- 
derstand human existence in terms of ‘‘creation, conflict and fate” instead of 
speculating abstractly about life in the search for a static truth. Although the 
author employs the language of ‘‘Existential Philosophy,” the substance of his 
thought remains essentially Lutheran. This way of thinking, he contends, is 
especially pertinent to the present situation of crisis arising out of war and 
revolution. 

In place, therefore, of seeing ‘‘everywhere the material which at some time 
or other will be formed in correspondence with the ideal,” it is necessary to 
recognize a ‘‘power in personal and social life that is creative and destructive 
at the same time.” In view of this basic ambiguity of human existence which 
may lead to destruction as well as to salvation, thought on the level of history 
involves a consciousness of standing in the “‘sphere of cleavage and decision.” 
Decision must be either for or against history as meaningful, that is, for or 
against the ‘‘Unconditioned,” and thus involves more than the taking of a 
mere theoretical position. It is a religious act which overcomes the ambiguity 
of human existence by “belief, hope and daring.”’ It implies a concrete act of 
faith or belief that is orientated in a given cultural totality with respect to a 
center which for western civilization is Christ. 

The separation of “the objective existence of history” from a ‘‘subjective 
judgment about it” is thus avoided by recognizing that knowledge itself has 
a dynamic and historical character. The emphasis placed on the activistic 
character of knowledge leads, however, to the virtual rejection of a conception 
of natural development in history. Only in a realm of complete freedom— 
that is, one not bound by necessary process—can the creative character of de- 
cision realize itself. Since ‘‘the decision for or against meaningful history is 
itself historical fate bound to special situations in history,” a more complete 
“historical relativism’ would seem to result from Mr. Tillich’s philosophy 
than from either idealism or positivism. 


WILuAM J. BossENBROOK 
Wayne University 
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An economic history of the western world. By Harry Etmer Barnes, Pu.D., 
lecturer on economic history at the New School for Social Research, New 
York. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. 790. $4.00. 


This is a textbook combining European and American economic history in 
a single volume which begins before the dawn of history and ends in the future. 
The reviewer wonders if this is not too large a field and if it does not represent 
an increasing and unfortunate tendency of our time to write less and less 
about more and more. It cannot be denied, however, that there is a demand 
for such comprehensive texts, and Professor Barnes has filled the need well 
after much careful study. He has read widely and well and has made his book 
so interesting that the reviewer has read it with real pleasure from cover to 
cover. He has performed a difficult task with skill and, in the main, with 
unusually sound judgment. The reviewer feels able to criticize this book only 
with regard to certain details and in the light of a perfection that could 
hardly be achieved. 

Mr. Barnes gives us a combination of economic history with sociology and 
seems more interested in the problems of the present and future than in those 
of the past. Yet he writes well about the past. The reviewer regrets, how- 
ever, that he does not give greater emphasis to the achievements of Italy in 
the commerce, industry, and finance of the later middle ages and to the de- 
velopment of Bruges and Antwerp in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
He feels also that the author should have read some of the more recent 
German economic historians on the medieval period such as Kulischer and 
Strieder. He would like also to see evidence brought forward in support of 
such statements as that the Germans came originally from Africa and that 
the population of Paris in the fifteenth century was 300,000. 

In treating the industrial revolution, Mr. Barnes ignores the tendency of 
the more recent economic historians to think more in terms of evolution and 
goes to the other extreme, speaking of no less than three industrial revolutions 
into the last of which we are now entering. He follows most of his predecessors 
in largely ignoring the development of the first industrial revolution in France, 
where its slowness could profitably be contrasted with its rapidity on the rest 
of the European continent. The reviewer is grieved to note that the author 
does not mention Michel Chevalier as one of the authors of the Anglo-French 
treaty of commerce of 1860 and that, in studying the development of the 
industrial revolution in England, he has overlooked Miss Buer’s /ealth, 
wealth, and population and Jackman’s Development of modern transportation. 

In dealing with the recent past, Mr. Barnes is clearly pro-German when 
discussing the causes and results of the World War. When we come to the 
problems of the present and future, he seems very hostile to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, somewhat contemptible toward the New Deal, 
and very friendly toward Russian communism. In all these cases the reviewer 
feels the author is not as impartial and objective as so eminent a historian 
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should be. But in his handling of the more difficult and fundamental prob- 
lems of balancing production and consumption, and of the significance of 
technology, Mr. Barnes arouses the reader’s interest and admiration. 


A. L. Dunnam 
University of Michigan 


The miracle of England. An account of her rise to pre-eminence and present 
position. By ANDr& Maurors. Translated by Hamish Mixes. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. 500. 

This work is far more than the mere summary of facts which so brief a 
history of England can easily become. It is written in a style which holds the 
interest of the reader. The choice of material for presentation is often felici- 
tous. With the use of remarkably few facts the author produces a sketch of a 
development or an aspect of English life which is approximately true. His 
account of the Seven Years’ War provides an example. In some instances, 
however, space has been saved by an arbitrary selection of facts. Cromwell’s 
victory at Worcester is included and his victory at Dunbar is omitted (p. 303). 
Of the advisers of Charles II the Earl of Clarendon and the cabal are men- 
tioned, but Danby does not enter the narrative until the revolution of 1688, 
when he is introduced without any explanation of who he was or what he had 
previously done (pp. 312-20, $24). Part of the events associated with John 
Wilkes in 1763 are set forth, and the inference is drawn that ‘George II [sic] 
learned, like the Stuarts before him, the necessity for even the most Patriot 
King to respect the traditional liberties of Englishmen” (p. 370). If the infer- 
ence is justified, the events associated with Wilkes after his return in 1768 are 
perhaps of so much less importance than those of 1763 as to warrant silence 
concerning them. Omissions of this kind are sufficiently common to disturb 
seriously the balance of portions of the narrative. 

The reasonable expectation that a new book in this field will reflect the 
results of recent research, as interpreted by an author possessing a sufficient 
acquaintance with the original sources to enable him to make critical judg- 
ments of the worth of conclusions reached by other writers, is not fulfilled. 
The chapters on ‘The first traces of man” and ‘“The Celts” could have been 
made not only clearer but also far more interesting by giving more attention 
to the discoveries made by excavation and air photography in recent years. 
The account of the Anglo-Saxon period reflects too much of Green’s dramatic 
touch and too little of Liebermann’s accurate scholarship. The second book 
on “The French kings” appears to profit nothing from Stenton’s researches on 
feudalism or Brooke's work on the church. The recent studies of Richardson, 
Sayles, Gray, McKisack, and others on parliament exert no appreciable in- 
fluence on the narrative. The recent volumes relating to the reign of Charles 
II likewise have no discernible effect. The new view of the significance of the 
industrial revolution which has been gradually evolved by the research of the 
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past few years finds only a faint echo in a chapter which devotes five para- 
graphs to the development of agriculture and one to the development of 
manufactures. 

In the struggle with sweeping generalizations which every writer of this 
type of work encounters, Mr. Maurois has not met with notable success. It is 
probably a human impossibility to avoid errors of detail in a work of this 
scope, but some distort the perspective much more than others. When the 
navigation act of 1651 is stated to have been a cause of the Anglo-Dutch war 
in that year because it forbade the importation of goods into England except 
in English ships (p. 306), the reader is not seriously misled, if he thinks of the 
act only in relation to the context. But when the background of the American 
Revolution is being explained, it causes a significant misconception to say: 
“The doctrine of the mercantile system required, firstly, that a colony should 
import and export all merchandise in English ships’ (p. 371). This was not 
the law at the time, and it may be doubted if it was the prevalent doctrine. 
Errors of this sort appear sometimes to be due to insufficient knowledge of the 
historical evidence. Others, which create equally false impressions, seem to 
arise from the sacrifice of truth to the dictates of style or space. It makes a 
striking contrast to say: ‘‘In the Middle Ages, chivalrous virtues or ecclesias- 
tical dignities had made men ministers; but Elizabeth required that hers 
should be men with administrative talents” (p. 224). The statement, how- 
ever, ignores the researches of Tout. It saves much space to say: ““The French 
seamen finally succumbed at La Hogue, and Louis XIV was prepared to 
negotiate. At the Congress of Ryswick he showed wisdom and moderation” 
(p. 338). The French defeat at La Hogue is thus made to appear the immediate 
occasion of the negotiation of peace, and the reader is left unaware that five 
years filled with campaigns intervened between the two events. A type of 
misrepresentation which arises from chronological confusion seems to be con- 
fined primarily to the portion dealing with the middle ages. In a paragraph 
describing the manor, presumably as it existed in the time of the Norman 
kings, extracts from a court roll are introduced which display the use of a 
jury of tenants (p. 71). The roll obviously dates from the thirteenth century 
or later. Ecclesiastical accounts of the time of the first and second crusades 
are said to show ‘“‘traces of numerous Englishmen who expiated an offense 
by a vow to go on the Crusade, but at the last moment regretted their oath 
and were dispensed from it by a payment” (pp. 95 and 96). These traces, 
which were not discovered by Lea, Gottlob, or Paulus, are illustrated by 
extracts from the register of Walter Giffard, who was archbishop of York from 
1266 to 1279. Errors of the various types illustrated by these examples are 
sufficiently numerous to necessitate caution in the acceptance of the narra- 
tive. 

W. E. Lunt 
Haverford College 
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Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent. A study in the history of Japan 
with special reference to her international relations with China, Korea, and 
Russia. By Yosu1 S. Kuno, sometime chairman of the department of 
oriental languages in the University of California. Vol. I. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+373. $4.00. 


This work is the first volume to appear in a series of publications based on 
the researches and investigations undertaken by the northeastern Asia seminar 
of the University of California under the editorship of Professor Robert J. 
Kerner. It is planned to include in the series a select bibliography on north- 
eastern Asia in some 13,500 items, a history of the eastward expansion of 
Russia by the editor, China’s policy in the northern borderlands by Dr. T. C. 
Lin, of Nankai University, and Professor Yoshi S. Kuno’s history of Japanese 
expansion on the continent of Asia. Professor Kuno’s contribution will appear 
in three volumes. The present volume covers Japan’s continental contacts up 
to and including Hideyoshi’s attempted conquest of ‘‘Asia”’ at the end of the 
sixteenth century. The second volume will cover events to the Restoration in 
1867; and the third volume, developments attendant upon Japan’s continen- 
tal expansion since that time. 

The work is about equally divided between the monographic text and the 
section on documents, which is subdivided into forty-one appendixes. Pre- 
sumably to facilitate perusal by the general reader, the footnotes of the care- 
fully documented text are arranged by chapters at the end of each section— 
a method which by no means makes easy its use by the student. Needless to 
say, we have in this book a more detailed accountof Japan’s relations with the 
continent in the period covered than is to be found in any one western work, 
though much of the material is scattered through the writings of Aston, 
Murdoch, Brinkley, Hulbert, etc., and in a more popular but undocumented 
form in Nakaba Yamada’s Ghenké: the Mongol invasion of Japan (London, 
1916). Professor Kuno has not relied much upon these but has gone directly 
to the sources in most cases for his documents and has leaned heavily upon 
Japanese histories mostly published from fifteen to twenty or more years ago 
for background and interpretative material. He has failed to consult more 
recent works and articles which correct errors in these earlier works. His 
translation of documents is rather free, which has the one advantage at least 
that it enables the reader to follow the text without frequently referring to 
footnotes. In the case of the transliteration of Chinese names, the author un- 
fortunately abandons all diacritical marks, as, for example, Chang Ting-yu 
(p. 340) should be Chang T’ing-yii, etc. Incidentally, Chang’s correct dates 
are 1672-1755. The practice of equating the Chinese chiian or ‘‘chapter”’ with 
‘‘volume” is inaccurate and misleading. There is an annotated bibliography 
and an index. 

While the work is not as well organized as it might be—there being con- 
siderable repetition—and despite the fact it is not wholly abreast of research 
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in the field, nor does it give a considered treatment of economic, cultural, and 
intellectual problems and influences arising out of Japan’s contacts with the 
continent, the western reader will find much of value and interest even though 
he does not accept all the author’s interpretations and conclusions at face 
value. The appearance of the remaining two volumes will be eagerly awaited 
by all interested in Far Eastern history. 


Columbia University 


Cyrus H. PEAKE 


Records of a Yorkshire manor. By Sir Tuomas Lawson-Tancrep, Br. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 384. $8.00. 


Some twenty-five years ago a descendant of a seventeenth-century pro- 
prietor of a Yorkshire manor became the husband of the prospective owner 
whose ancesors had ministered, managed, or owned there for almost two cen- 
turies. He apparently has labored diligently to locate records pertaining to 
the manor and now presents welcome samples from the result. 

The preface announces an attempt “‘to trace the history of a manor of 
ancient demesne from contemporary records.”’ The plan is to present repre- 
sentative records for a long period rather than a cross-sectional study. 
Epitomes of the more lengthy original records are given and pre-sixteenth- 
century records, mostly in Latin, are translated. Early materials are from 
the Public Record Office, and many have been printed by the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society; the fourteenth-century and later records are mostly 
at Aldborough on the manor with which they deal. 

One part is entitled ‘‘The manor’; the other, ‘Parliamentary history.” 
Manorial incidents and manor accounts are illustrated by documents from 
Domesday to the time of Charles II. There are records of free farm rent and 
of sales of the manor, records from the court rolls, and records of the old 
system of local government under manorial jurisdiction. A deposition de- 
scribes the common in 1628, a year in which, under agreement among the 
freeholders of Aldborough, scattered field strips were surveyed and realloted in 
blocks. There are details as to poor rates, manorial boundaries, and field 
names. Further, there is material on fishing and fowling and on the mills of 
Boroughbridge. 

Church records include extracts from charters to the church, 1100-1300. 
It is ordered that new grants are not to cause churches “‘to lose the Parishes 
which belonged to them in the time of King Edward”; in 1311 a layman “thas 
struck and drawn blood from Henry, vicar of Aldboro; He is to go to Rome 
for Penance’; and in 1362 the vicar and others “‘have broken the Parks of 
Queen Philippa,” hunted, fished, and “‘assaulted her men and servants.” The 
parish registers from 1538 are reported to be in good condition. A list of al- 
most nine hundred surnames appearing there between 1538 and 1703 is 
printed. 
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There are deeds, inventories of the two manor houses, and accounts of 
families of proprietors. Evidence is adduced in 1662 to prove that Borough- 
bridge is not a distinct manor, though it is admittedly more prosperous than 
the parent Aldborough and has long boasted a manor house, has had the 
manor courts and the business of the manor. There has been, however, a 
‘‘bailiwick” of Boroughbridge, consisting of certain feudal dues, which was not 
included in the manor of Aldborough. 

An editorial introduction to Part II sketches the early history of the two 
‘‘boroughs by prescription,” notes a precept of 1299 for the one to return two 
members to sit in parliament, and notes its failure to be so represented from 
the early thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. From that date 
until 1832, except during the Commonwealth, each of the two boroughs in the 
parish of Aldborough sent two members to parliament. Voting in Aldborough 
was by scot and lot; that in Boroughbridge was by ancient burgage houses and 
sites. 

Records presented include an election return, extracts from the memoirs 
of a member of parliament for Aldborough, and numerous letters and papers 
dealing with elections, some of which were bitterly contested. Pre-reform- 
bill efforts to extend the suffrage in Boroughbridge and thus to escape the 
control of the major proprietor, the Duke of Newcastle, failed; and tenants 
who voted against the Duke were removed. 

The collection is a substantial addition to available source material. The 
illustrations are excellently chosen, and lucid editorial comments enhance 
their value. The whole can be overlooked by no student of the manor. The 
discursive material includes a disconcerting number of exceedingly short— 
not to say disconnected—paragraphs; there are occasional repetitions (pp. 8, 
9, 197, 10, 198, 318, and 319); and there is no index. There is, however, a 
detailed table of contents. 


Iowa State College 


V. ALtton Moopy 


A history of the art of war in the sixteenth century. By Str CuarLes OMAN, 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and Chichele professor of modern history in the 
University of Oxford. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. Pp. 784. 
$6.00. 

Students of power politics realize the significance of the art of war in the 
struggle for power. Many professional military studies, however, tend to dis- 
regard political and personal forces. An author, therefore, who has mastered 
both the military and the political approach to events, the interaction of war 
on politics and of politics on war, provides enlightenment for every thoughtful 
reader. It may be that the most interesting field for military experiment, the 
Italy of the Great Wars, had only superficial political issues or that the pro- 
found issues of the Lutheran struggle produced almost meaningless military 
history, but in either case the part played by warfare should be understood. 
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Fighting was becoming more complicated than previously, and men were 
studying how to use in combination a growing number of different weapons. 
In contrast with earlier centuries the sixteenth produced numerous military 
memoirs. These make possible detailed study of campaigns and of profes- 
sional military thought. This extensive and accessible material forms the basis 
for much of Oman’s study, and it is quite adequate for reconstructing his ac- 
counts of individual battles. For Ivry, however, he seems to have overlooked 
Marshal Biron’s account, written within ten days, ascribing the victory to the 
very considerable reserve under his own command. 

Readers accustomed to the notion that firearms destroyed feudal chivalry 
may have to readjust their ideas to the fact that heavy cavalry, even at times 
armed with lances, remained the decisive arm. There was a change in ideas, 
an abandonment of the feudal and chivalric point of view, an appreciation of 
the need for regimentation, organization, discipline, and drill, an introduction 
of pistols, and the “‘caracole’’ tactics for their use. Oman emphasizes the 
weakness of the latter, thus clarifying the significance of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
reform in abandoning it. Likewise the notion that gunpowder made fortifica- 
tions obsolete must be adjusted to scientific systems of earthworks devised by 
Renaissance engineers. 

Although most attention is given to the Italian wars and the religious 
struggles in France and the Low Countries, there are also considerable sec- 
tions devoted to the English and the Turks. These latter are interesting for 
the contrast they afford to the military developments going on elsewhere. 
The English cling characteristically to longbow and bill long after the con- 
tinentals had learned to use pike and arquebus. Discussion of English military 
organization makes more comprehensible the decisive quality of Cromwell's 
Ironsides. As for the Turks, they remained as in the previous century and 
won because their opponents were not up to date. In both instances naval 
affairs are touched on with insight in passing, although Lepanto gets a chapter 
while the Armada is ignored. 

This book provides interesting questions for anyone interested in the 
nature and effectiveness of military force. What is the explanation for the 
lack of political results from annihilating victories? Why was the purpose of 
victory only vaguely understood? Feats of generalship are strikingly absent. 
In this respect Gonsalvo’s campaigns are almost unique, equaled only by 
Parma’s a century later. But the latter’s success was politically fruitless, and 
his most brilliant accomplishment, his passage of the Seine, was only an 
effective retreat. Maurice of Nassau appears as an organizer, a disciplinarian, 
and a respectable strategist, but his chief victory was not due to his superior 
generalship. Spinola unfortunately did not fall within this century. Oman is 
justly contemptuous of Henry of Navarre, but the fact remains that Henry 
won even though Parma and the Spaniards were against him. 

Again it is hard to understand why mercenaries should ever come to hand- 
to-hand fighting. We are told that modern troops practically never come to 
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the clash of cold steel, yet these sixteenth-century pikemen could endure very 
heavy casualties, even on occasion forcing assault by threat of mutiny, al- 
though they were merely hired foreigners none too sure of receiving their pay. 
That esprit de corps and professional pride had this moral power is hard to 
grasp, although the fighting force of religious fanaticism is easy to compre- 
hend. The antagonism of Christian against Moslem was less potent than that 
of Protestant against Catholic, and the reader suspects that, in his strictures 
upon French, Venetians, and factious Hungarians for being pro-Turk, Oman 
is more aware of this crusading antagonism than were many men of the time. 


Ricuarp A, NEWHALL 
Williams College 


The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. With an introduction, notes, and 
a sketch of his life, by Witpur Cortez Assort, Francis Lee Higginson 
professor of history in Harvard University, with the assistance of CATHER- 
INE D. Crane. Vol. I, 1599-1649. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 759. $5.00. 


With the deserved exception of William Shakespeare, it is likely that the 
career of Oliver Cromwell has attracted as much attention as that of any 
other Englishman. The intense research in the history of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion that has been a marked feature of historical scholarship for the last 
fifty years has left undiscovered few traces of Cromwell. The sixty years that 
elapsed between the first appearance of Carlyle’s Letters and speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell and its final revision by Mrs. S. C. Lomas saw so many addi- 
tions made to the known writings and utterances of its hero that the work had 
become very awkward to use—it was also out of print. Therefore Professor 
Abbott's decision to compile an entirely new work, instead of revising Car- 
lyle’s once again, was fully justified. In the main, he follows Carlyle’s habit 
of introducing digressions on general history among the literary remains. 
Unlike Carlyle, he is not a perfervid hero-worshiper and in a number of in- 
stances is distinctly critical of the Puritan cause and its great defender. 
Usually Mr. Abbott has been content to reproduce the versions already in 
print in modern spelling, without having recourse to originals, though he is 
generally careful to tell the reader where the originals are to be found, if they 
still survive. None of the fresh material included is of great importance except 
in the aggregate. Thus, the accumulation of details about Cromwell's dili- 
gence on committees in the house of commons or his activities in the Eastern 
Association help to clarify the record of his rise to power. A noticeable feature 
of this work is the inclusion of long extracts from contemporary writers dealing 
with this or that event in Cromwell’s life or with some alleged trait or other. 
Naturally it is impossible to include all contemporary criticism, but the au- 
thor’s selection is representative. On the other hand, the background some- 
times reveals a tint of partisanship. Speaking of the spring or summer of 
1642, Mr. Abbott states that, if a general election had been held, the prin- 
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ciples of Hyde would almost certainly have won and that in the ensuing years 
Hyde’s principles did prevail. Both statements are very vulnerable. The first 
would seem to be refuted inter alia by the ease with which parliament raised 
an army of twenty-five thousand, whereas Charles, as Hyde states, could only 
collect a thousand or so until parliament made the egregious blunder of 
announcing that delinquents would have to bear the cost of the war. 

For the period of the Civil War, a few additions can be made. Reference 
to this Journal (III [1931], 64-65, 68-69) would have explained why Crom- 
well, when he began to raise a regiment in the Eastern Association, did not 
use the officers of his troop under Essex (except Disbrowe)—namely, that the 
troop remained under Essex, and Cromwell was paid for it until the reorgan- 
ization of Essex’s army in 1644. There are two brief notes from Cromwell in 
November, 1644, among the Commonwealth Exchequer papers (Vol. XX VII) 
which Mr. Abbott overlooked.'! 

As for 1647, when Cromwell, after standing for a while at the parting of the 
ways of parliament and army, at last threw in his lot with his old comrades in 
arms, Mr. Abbott provides ample material. His own view seems to be that 
Cromwell was determined, by whatever means, to have his way. The question 
at once arises whether Cromwell knew which way he wanted to have. To use 
his own phrase, he waited on Providence, content to follow rather than to seek 
to control events, eager to avoid an extreme course, and willing to compromise 
with either king or parliament, or both, on terms that were fair to the army. 
Mr. Abbott, commenting on the change in the army, states that it had been 
“‘twice formerly reorganized, once on the formation of the New Model army 
and once in the last months of 1647; and both times under the influence of 
Cromwell and measurably in his image.’”’ Presumably the second reorganiza- 
tion was that accepted by parliament in February, 1648, which embodied the 


1M’ Percevall, M' Goshall the Treasurer undertooke to pay Col. Russell sixtie 
pound for mee. I pray demand it of him, 
Yours 
CROMWELL 
No. 
Mr Gosh{all] accordinge to your promise I expected you had satisfied Col. Russell 
the sixtie pound, I wonder you should fayle mee. I pray you doe itt upon sight heereof, 


I rest 
Your servant 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
Take Mr Percevall’s 
receiptt for it 
No. 29. 


Ordered M* Leman [Gregory Gawsell and William Leman, treasurers for the Eastern 
Association] shall pay the s[ummle of sixty pounds according as [?herewith] is inclosed 
unto Lieutenant Gen. [Cromwell] upon his accompt 


Jan. 4 
MANCHESTER [and others] 
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changes Fairfax and other officers had suggested in the plan accepted by the 
house of commons in the previous September—namely, that there should be 
more regiments (14 of horse and 17 of foot, in addition to loose companies) 
but that the number of men in each regiment should be reduced from 600 to 
480 in the case of horse, and from 1,200 to 800 in the case of foot. Actually, 
this plan made no great change in the personnel of the army—it merely in- 
corporated in the army some local forces. The army had been changed in the 
summer of 1647, when regiments had expelled officers willing to accept the 
parliamentary proposals to disband the army and then to induce the dis- 
banded men to volunteer for Ireland. Many officers of Presbyterian sympa- 
thies were then replaced by Independents. There seems to be no evidence at 
all even to suggest that Cromwell initiated these expulsions or that he was 
solely or mainly responsible for commissioning substitutes. Incidentally, he 
was certainly not responsible for the nomination of officers in the New Model 
Army. At first Fairfax was not allowed to nominate his own officers, much 
less his lieutenant general. Cromwell cannot, therefore, be said to have twice 
reorganized the army “‘measurably in his image.” 
Goprrey Davies 
Huntington Library 


Inventare des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Vols. 1V-VII, Gesamt- 
inventar des Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Edited by L. Birrrner. 
Vol. V, Geschichte und Inventare der Archive des Hauses Habsburg-Loth- 
ringen, der Hofstabe und des Kabinettsarchivs. (“‘Inventare Osterreichischer 
Staatlicher Archive,” Vol. V.) Vienna: Verlag Adolf Holzhausens Nach- 
folger, 1937. Pp. 415. S. 32.75. 


This second volume of the inventory of the Vienna Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv maintains the high standard of the preceding volume (Journal, 
IX [1937], 226-28). Short accounts of the origins of the different archival 
groups listed below and also of the most important collections within these 
units offer much factual, if not exciting, information. These descriptive ac- 
counts are then followed by a Verzeichnis which lists the exact nature and 
dates of the documents and gives the number of the Faszikel, Karton, etc., and 
where they are to be found. As is to be expected, some collections are better 
sorted and indexed than others, but usually one can determine if documents 
on a given subject or person are in the archive. The documents which had to 
be handed over to the succession states are carefully noted and their present 
depository given. The final index (Vol. IV of the series) will, of course, be of 
material aid in using the present volume. 

The first section deals with the Habsburg-Lorraine family archive, original- 
ly designed by the emperor to contain “‘the different documents which pertain 
to my family and especially those which demand greater secrecy.” In course 
of time many sources of a nonfamily nature were incorporated into this collec- 
tion. Of special interest are perhaps the archives, both open to research, of 
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Maximilian, the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico, and of Crown Prince Rudolf. 
The archives of Archduke Francis Ferdinand were sorted immediately on his 
death, and, in accordance with an imperial decree of July 22, 1914, the five 
sealed boxes containing this collection are not to be opened until 1954. 

The Lorraine Hausarchiv contains the ‘family’ documents of this ruling 
house before the union with the Habsburgs. By the treaty of 1736 the docu- 
ments of a state character were to pass to Stanislas Leszcezynski. The division 
between “‘state” and “family” pieces, however, was not done with care, and a 
considerable assortment of Lorraine documents found their way to Vienna. 
In 1925 many of these were turned over to France and are now deposited in 
the departmental archives at Nancy. 

The Kabinettsarchiv contains the archives of the secretariat of the emperor 
and the registers and minutes of the highest advisory bodies—the state coun- 
cil, the state conference, the ministerial conference, and the Reichsrat. Here 
also are deposited the private papers of many former advisers of the crown. 
The Hofarchiv contains the archives of the many household departments all 
of which were grouped under one of the four greathousehold offices: Obersthof- 
meisteramt, Oberstkdmmereramt, Obersthofmarschallamt, and Oberststallmei- 
steramt. Here a variety of interesting information is at hand, as, for example, 
the note that the prescription records of the court apothecary shop were all 
destroyed ‘‘out of reasons of piety” after the revolution. Historians of court 
ceremonial, the Vienna theater, music, the Prater, and no end of other sub- 
jects, should consult this section. A final section covers the administration of 
the private possessions of the emperor. 

The archives here inventoried contain documents from the twelfth century 
to 1918. Most of these were not delivered to the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv 
until the twentieth century, many of them not until after the war, and so were 
not accessible to investigators. Much of the material is no doubt unreward- 
ing, but this volume discloses that Vienna still offers the researcher a mass of 
unused sources on a great variety of new and even time-worn subjects. 


E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College 


Poor Fred: the people’s prince. By Str Grorce Youna. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. xxxi+232. $5.00. 

The introduction to this volume makes it somewhat difficult for a reviewer 
to treat the work as a piece of objective research. Sir George Young candidly 
admits that the original purpose of the book was to analyze the present dis- 
contents in England and the Empire and the developments in Europe. His 
argument was to have been that parliamentary-party democracy could re- 
move or remedy the evils of capitalism only if reinforced from the resources 
of the only governmental institution that “has of late augmented its appeal 
and authority—the Crown.” Such a reinforcement Sir George had believed 
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should come from Edward, Prince of Wales, acting as president of a committee 
of the privy council ‘‘which as a National Council of Reconstruction should 
have an authority ad hoc apart from the parliamentary party Cabinet.”’ But, 
before this book could be published, the death of George V and the abdication 
of Edward VIII necessitated at least a partial change in the argument. Since 
Sir George required a successor to the Prince of Wales, he chose as a substi- 
tute-hero for his book, not the new king of England but Frederick Louis, son 
of George II, who was Prince of Wales exactly two hundred years ago. 

The publisher’s blurb states that the author has presented much new 
material and has cleared Prince Frederick’s reputation from the libels of his 
enemies. Exactly what the new material consists of is not quite clear, since 
Sir George has omitted both footnotes and a bibliography. The principal 
sources which he has used are disclosed in the course of the narrative by a 
discussion of the relative merits of the chief contemporary writers and by 
references to specific authors. Following the practice of F. S. Oliver in The 
endless adventure, he treats these contemporary writers as witnesses for the 
prosecution and for the defense. The chief witnesses against Poor Fred are 
the Herveys—Lord Hervey and Horace Walpole; and in his defense, Lord 
Egmont and Lord Marchmont. In fact, it is chiefly upon the three volumes of 
the Egmont diaries that Sir George in main appears to rely. 

The high lights in this reconstructed life of Poor Fred are his joining the 
opposition in 1733-34; his failure to proclaim a regency and to assume control 
of the government when George II was reported lost at sea in 1736; his success- 
ful resistance to the plot to disinherit him in 1736-37; his part in the overthrow 
of Walpole in 1742; his defeat at the hands of the Newcastle political machine 
in the election of 1747; and his reversal of this defeat which he was prevented 
from exploiting by his sudden death in 1751. Sir George professes to believe 
that but for this misfortune the prince and his party might have saved Eng- 
land from the ‘“‘worst excesses of the industrial revolution and Europe from 
the excesses of the present reaction into dictatorship.” Although conceding 
that Frederick was no political genius or great politician, Sir George insists 
that he provided ‘‘the personal authority and popular appeal for resonstruc- 
tion that is the explanation and excuse of dictatorships.” 

Despite the ingenious arguments, the clever analogies, and the brilliant 
presentation of this novel interpretation of the career of Poor Fred, this re- 
viewer feels that the author has not proved his case. So often the evidence 
cited appears to be either inconclusive or to point more strongly to another 
conclusion. Even the unquestioned charm and vigor of the narrative and the 
disarming admissions made in the fine introduction are not sufficient to make 
the main conclusions convincing. But anybody who is tired of the conven- 
tional interpretation of the reign of George II can read this volume with con- 
siderable pleasure even though with comparatively little profit. 


D G. B 
Western Reserve University ONALD ARNES 
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The neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia. A marginal colony during the Revolutionary 
years. By Joun BartLet Brespner. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 388. $4.00. 


This is a continuation of the author’s earlier study of the same colony, 
published in 1927 under the title New England's outpost: Acadia before the 
conquest of Canada. Like its predecessor, its main theme is the influence of 
New England upon the life of its northern neighbor. The post-Revolutionary 
Loyalist settlement has tended to obscure the fact that a large share of the 
repopulating of Nova Scotia after the expulsion of the Acadians was the result 
of migration from New England. These New Englanders, whose transplanting 
was a part of the generally northward expansion of the colonial frontier in the 
1760's, constituted the “‘neutral Yankees” of the Revolutionary period. 
There was considerable sympathy in Nova Scotia for the anti-British move- 
ment; but the lack of geographical unity within the colony, the domination of 
its political system by a group of Halifax merchants and officials, and its 
isolation by water from the revolting colonies were, in the author’s opinion, 
among the chief reasons why the province remained relatively quiet through- 
out the war. On the other hand, the bulk of the inhabitants were not active 
supporters of the British side. They were neutrals and, like others of their 
kind before and since, wanted chiefly to be let alone to seek the rewards of 
their neutrality by trade with both warring groups. 

This volume is a much more fully rounded account of Nova Scotian life 
than was its predecessor. The economic side is amply treated, and the life 
of the ‘‘average man” is as fully depicted as meager materials will permit. 
There are good chapters on the political story, especially one on the adminis- 
tration of Francis Legge, although the author might profitably have used 
somewhat more the comparative method, showing wherein the political prob- 
lems and conflicts in Nova Scotia were like or unlike those of older colonies. 
He places deserved emphasis upon the political and economic differences be- 
tween Halifax and the outlying settlements, and makes clear the extent to 
which the capital’s merchants dominated the government of the province. 
Altogether, Professor Brebner has given us a thoroughly useful and satis- 
factory account of a critical period in the life of this colony and of the influence 
of New England upon its development. With these two volumes he feels that 
he has now carried his central theme to its conclusion, for, after the establish- 
ment of the independence of the United States, Nova Scotians ‘‘had hence- 
forward to look eastward to London for direction and help rather than south- 
westward to Boston as they had done in the past.’ Many will regret his 
decision not to pursue the colony’s story farther, for no one has handled early 
Nova Scotia history so competently. 

Attention should be called to an appendix, as commendable as it is un- 
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usual, in which the author candidly discusses specific criticisms of his earlier 
book and rectifies such errors of fact or interpretation as have been brought 
to his notice by others or as he has himself discovered. 


Leonarp W. LABAREE 
Yale University 


The crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese relations, 1750-1800. By Ear. H. 
Pritcuarp, D.Putii. (Oxon.), assistant professor of history, State College 
of Washington. (‘Research studies of the State College of Washington,” 
Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4.) Pullman, Wash.: State College, 1936. Pp. 95-442. 
$1.75. 


Great Britain and China 1833-1860. By W. C. Costin, M.A., fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
362. $5.00. 


In these days, when belated emphasis is being put upon the necessity of 
using Chinese sources in studying the history of relations between China and 
the West, it is well to be reminded, as these two books so forcefully remind us, 
that there is still a wealth of unused material on the subject in western lan- 
guages. Both of these valuable scholarly studies of special periods in Anglo- 
Chinese relations are based upon European language sources. 

The attitude of the two authors toward Chinese sources is, however, 
radically different. Dr. Pritchard, although unable to use Chinese sources to 
any considerable extent, recognizes their importance and has tried to find out 
what Chinese sources are available and, relying upon translations made for 
him by other people, to use those which seemed most important. His bibliog- 
raphy includes an annotated list of Chinese sources on his subject which 
should be of use to him and others in the future. Mr. Costin, on the other 
hand, has not only confined his use of Chinese sources to those documents 
which are found in translation among the dispatches of British officials, but 
he altogether ignores the existence of any other Chinese sources except the 
‘*Peiping archives,” concerning the publication of which he goes so far as to 
say: “It is probable that our knowledge of events will not thereby be greatly 
increased.”’ This statement seems gratuitous, to say the least. 

Dr. Pritchard’s book is based largely upon a thorough study of India 
office manuscripts and of the Macartney manuscripts now in the Wason 
Chinese Collection in Cornell University Library. The period of Anglo- 
Chinese relations which he has studied in great detail began with the issuing 


by the Chinese imperial and provincial officials of a series of decrees regulating — 


foreign trade, restricting it to Canton, and making it a monopoly in the hands 
of a small group of licensed merchants who were responsible for the collection 
of duties and the good behavior of the foreigners. British trade to China had 
been a monopoly held by the East India Company since the founding of the 
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company, a monopoly which was continued until 1834. In 1784 parliament 
passed the Commutation Act, which reduced the duties on tea from 119 per 
cent to 12} per cent, and as a result trade with China more than doubled in 
the next few years. The Commutation Act Dr. Pritchard believes to be the 
“most important event in the history of Anglo-Chinese relations prior to the 
abolition of the Company’s monopoly of the China trade”’ (p. 146). The ex- 
pansion of trade revealed clearly the unsatisfactory conditions at Canton and 
led to the decision by the British government, supported somewhat reluc- 
tantly by the East India Company, to send a royal embassy to the emperor 
to China to 

put Anglo-Chinese relations upon a treaty basis, remove the existing restrictions and 
abuses, remove British subjects from the dangers of Chinese law and judicial procedure, 
and, by the opening of new ports to trade and the acquisition of a trade depét near 
Chusan, lower the costs of teas, silks and nankeens, and open the northern part of 
China as a market for British woollens and other products (pp. 387-88). 


The embassy which was eventually sent was that of Lord Macartney. The 
latter half of Dr. Pritchard’s book is devoted to the Macartney embassy, the 
failure of which to accomplish the purposes for which it was sent closed this 
period of Anglo-Chinese relations. 

Mr. Costin’s book is about a period of great interest in Anglo-Chinese rela- 
tions, a period about which much has been written and much remains to be 
written. It is the period from the end of the East India Company’s monopoly 
of the China trade to the conclusive defeat of the Chinese by the Anglo- 
French expedition which took Peking and burned the summer palace, Yiian- 
ming yiian, in 1860. Mr. Costin’s contribution to the history of the period lies 
in his study of the Aberdeen, Auckland, and Peel papers in the British 
Museum, of unpublished foreign office correspondence and the Granville and 
Russell papers in the Public Record Office, the correspondence of the fathers 
of the Société des Missions étrangéres preserved by the Société in Paris, and 
of the China archives of the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. 

Gussié EstHer GAsKILL 
Cornell University 


Finances et monnaie révolutionnaires (recherches, études et documents). By 
Fritz Braescu, professeur a l'Université de Nancy. Fascicule I: Les exer- 
cices budgétaires 1790 et 1791 d’aprés les comptes du trésor. Nancy: Société 
d’impressions typographiques, 1934. Pp. vii+125. Fascicule IL: Les re- 
cettes et les dépenses du trésor pendant l'année 1789; Le compte rendu au roi, 
de mars 1788; Le dernier budget de l’ancien régime. Fascicule V: La 
livre tournois et le franc de Germinal (essai sur la monnaie métallique). Paris: 
Maison du livre francais, 1936. Pp. 253+ 264. 

By applying to the hitherto generally neglected mass of contemporary 
printed material in regard to Revolutionary and pre-Revolutionary questions 
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of finance and money the methods of analytical accounting, Professor Braesch 
has found new paths of surprising clarity and solidity through the morass. 
His methods and his achievements are a commentary on the advance of ac- 
counting through the nineteenth century. With the best faith and good will 
in the world, the Loménies de Brienne and the Neckers and their critics did 
not know at all clearly what they were talking about or what they were trying 
to say; with an essentially amateur technique (as I understand), M. Braesch 
organizes the very materials they used in such fashion that they are much 
more comprehensible than they were to any contemporary. 

In the absence of any introductory statement, it is something of a puzzle 
to guess how the author gets from Fascicle I to Fascicle V, particularly as he 
vouchsafes only the slightest hints as to the content and structure of the still 
unpublished Fascicles III and IV. The first two units are obvious enough. 
The author began with an analysis of the budgetary situation in 1790 and 
1791 and found himself more or less naturally pushed back to the considerable 
and very illuminating materials centering about the years 1788 and 1789. 
Here is undoubtedly the most significant, most satisfying, and most valuable 
part of this budgetary study. While in the first fascicle M. Braesch is re- 
duced to results of rather narrow limits for such arduous labors, the discussion 
of ‘Les recettes et les dépenses du trésor pendant l’année 1789,” “Le compte 
rendu au roi, de mars 1788,” and “‘Le dernier budget de l’ancien régime,” 
constitute a presentation and analysis of the then existing socio-govern- 
mental situation that I believe is without parallel in its objectivity and sub- 
stantiality. The central document of this part of the work, the Compte rendu 
au roi du mois du mars 1788 et publiée par ses ordres (Paris, 1788, 4°, pp. 
xiv-+ 184), a mine of precious information in regard to its time, is one of those 
rare works which, in the absence of any probability of more formal republica- 
tion, should be made available to scholars by some cheap photographic 
method, such as films. 

In his fascicle, Braesch furnishes a very useful survey, less original than 
the earlier parts of his work, of the transition from the money of the old 
regime to the money that served bourgeois France for a hundred and eleven 
years (1803-1914). As he very correctly points out, the legislation was not 
merely an advance to better technical standards but a shift from one concep- 
tion of the function of government in regard to money to another wholly 
different one. The absolute monarchy could not evade the responsibility for 
the social implications of shifting money values: the livre was merely what 
the monarch in his good pleasure chose that it should be. The franc of 
Germinal, on the contrary, in principle and in the practice of more than a 
century, was an objective actuality which no crisis of social values could bring 
into question. 

This quality of the franc commands the unmitigated admiration of M. 
Braesch. With an ingenuity that should arouse the envy of most historians, 
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paralyzed in their theoretical parts by the appalling complexity and un- 
yielding stubbornness of the data, he proceeds to develop a proposal of a 
double money system, one part based on an international standard like the 
franc of Germinal, the other part, completely detached from the first, merely 
representative of current market values within the several sovereignties. The 
proof that this dualism could work he finds in the experience of the United 
States with greenbacks and gold in the sixties and seventies. Unlike that 
socially irritating arrangement, however, his plan contemplates the use of 
‘“*hard money” for the ordinary relations of life—salaries, wages, grocery 
bills—while the fictive money in large denominations only is to be used in 
larger transactions. The economist critics and the declining power of the 
rentier in modern society will probably dispose effectively of M. Braesch’s 
emigré dream in short order. 

M. Braesch in a way arouses hopes that he disappoints. It may have lain 
beyond his purpose, but, to a student of the Old Régime whose interest is 
primarily political, it is something to regret that he presents the existing 
financial arrangements and practices as static rather than as the object of 
determined and sustained reformist movements. He barely mentions the re- 
form of the treasury itself in 1788 and ignores the long-developed and often- 
postponed proposals of Mahy de Cormeré for the abolition of the interior 
customs barriers, the reform of the Administration of Commerce in February, 
1788, and the attempt to reform the Tobacco Farm to which Lafayette and 
Jefferson devoted such ardent hopes. All these nonarithmetical elements en- 
tered into the budget of 1788, as well as the figures of revenue and expendi- 
ture. If we had an adequate picture of the reforming and rationalizing pro- 
gram of absolutism in its last days and its defeats by legalities out of its own 
past, we would have a clearer concept of the function of revolution in an 
an impossible sociopolitical situation. 

The budgetary method of M. Braesch, with all its superiorities within the 
problem as he conceives it, does not reach the problem of the functioning of 
money as social instrument. Budgetary and statistical absolutes are after all 
only social relativities. The question of power, not that of balances, was at 
issue when the farmers general in 1783 so deftly made impossible the position 
of the reforming young Ormesson and when the patriots in 1791 forced the 
resignation of Barthelemy Huber, Anglo-Swiss agent of international finan- 
ciers, from the French treasury commission. In spite of R. McNair Wilson’s 
violence and his independence in regard to the data, something has to be 
conceded to his largely intuitive interpretation of the twenty years from 1785 
to 1805 as a struggle to shake off the domination of the bankers. Between the 
elder Roosevelt turning to Wall Street for the solution of the crisis of 1907 and 
the American bankers of 1937 oversubscribing the loans of the hated New 
Deal, between Raymond Poincaré and Léon Blum, between Calonne and 
Napoleon, is a differential that is of the essence of ‘‘financial history”’ without 
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which the most thoroughgoing statistics, the most convincing graphs, and 
the most accurately calculated balances are mere dry bones. 

From the social point of view, M. Braesch comes no closer than his pred- 
ecessors to the problem presented by the fact that people stopped starving 
in groups, lots of people grew very rich, and France was on the whole a very 
prosperous country when the franc of Germinal was established. The few 
pregnant paragraphs of Pariset in the first volume of the Histoire de France 
contemporaine on the transformation of the concept of property in the Revolu- 
tion have not yet produced, as they should, an authentically sociopolitical 
history of money in the Revolution. The incurable Manicheanism of western 
thought, which embraces the state in that most Manichean of dualities, debit 
and credit, perhaps makes that consummation impossible in our cycle. 

F. L. NussBauM 
University of Wyoming 


Le séquestre et la vente des biens des émigrés dans le district de Rouen (1792— 
An X). By Marc Bovtorseav, ancien éléve diplémé de I’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, docteur és lettres. Paris: Maurice Lavergne, 1937. 
Pp. xvi+-379. Fr. 70. 

Liste des émigrés déportés et condamnés pour cause révolutionnaire dans le 
district de Rouen (1792—An X). By Marc Bou otsgav, ancien éléve di- 
plomé de I’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, docteur és lettres. Paris: 
Maurice Lavergne, 1937. Pp. 121. 

These are meticulous French doctoral theses, subjects in local history 
which, however, have an essential place in building up a more satisfactory 
understanding of the Revolution as a whole. M. Bouloiseau has done an 
excellent job. As he remarks in his preface, even local historians of the sale of 
the biens nationaux have tended to concentrate on ecclesiastical property, the 
biens de premiere origine, and have treated the property of the émigrés rather 
more incidentally. His major thesis concentrates on these biens de seconde 
origine. He has a thorough grasp of the important problems about the sale of 
confiscated property as they interest the general historian of the Revolution— 
a grasp which earlier local historians often failed to attain. His main results 
may be briefly summarized. 

As a financial operation, the sales were not an unqualified success. The 
disastrous fall of the assignat, especially after the protection of the maximum 
had been withdrawn, meant that many buyers gained at the expense of the 
state. Nevertheless, the sales show a genuine and widespread demand for real 
estate, and competitive bidding helped make up for the fall of the assignat. 
Clearly the lands were not, in a technical sense, ‘““dumped.” Of the 85,045 
hectares of land in the district of Rouen coming under the law, 12,819 were 
confiscated by 1792, and an additional 1,913 in the year II. Of these, how- 
ever, only 4,192 were sold during the whole course of the operations to the 
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year XII. The rest were protected in various ways—by the return of the 
émigrés after Thermidor, by all sorts of legal delays, and especially by the 
fact that, though the coutumes of Normandy were in theory replaced by revo- 
lutionary legislation, the old ways were not so easily destroyed. The coutume 
had granted extensive rights to the wife—especially protection for her dow- 
ry—to the children, and even to ascendants and collaterals. Now rarely did 
every member of a family emigrate, and the Norman lawyers fought bitterly 
and with surprising success for the old rights of those who stayed on. The 
present reviewer finds this an interesting confirmation of the thesis of his 
French revolutionary legislation on illegitimacy—namely, that especially in the 
field of private law, revolutionary civil legislation was much less sweeping in 
practice than in theory. M. Bouloiseau also investigated the administration 
of the biens séquestrés and the sale of property other than real estate, with 
interesting results. The sale of real estate fetched 2,863,718 francs; the biens 
séquestrés (rentals, wood-cutting, etc.), 1,383,260, and the mobilier 429,500 
francs. These last two items have been neglected by most investigators, yet 
clearly they were a very important part of the state’s profit. Expenses of the 
whole operation were 1,949,983 francs, leaving a net income to the state of 
2,885,937 francs. Though they operated in a tangle of laws and decrees, the 
civil servants seem on the whole to have done a pretty good job, and there is 
no evidence of wholesale corruption. 

As to the social consequences of the sales, M. Bouloiseau thinks that they 
represent considerable gain for the bourgeoisie, but that in many communes 
the small holder was able to add appreciably to his holdings, and that in 
general the operation helped the process of making Normandy a land of inde- 
pendent small landowners. Measures to give land to the actual proletariat, 
to the landless, were uniformly failures. The proletarians themselves were 
afraid of the red tape involved in applying for their bons de 500 livres which 
the Convention gave them by the law of September 13, 1793. Moreover, these 
bons were good only when applied to the purchase of biens nationauz and only 
twenty-five items during the whole operation were sold under or at 500 livres. 
A law of 14 Floréal an II permitted proletarians to make instalment payments 
on the amount over 500 livres and otherwise made acquisition easier, and 
there were indications that these measures might succeed in getting land for 
the landless. But Thermidor nipped all this in the bud. 

M. Bouloiseau’s shorter thesis follows the lines laid down in M. André 
Gain’s work and will prove of great value in the synthesis that is still to be 
made of the actual social and economic makeup of the contre-révolutionnaires. 
In Normandy, safe behind the frontier, the emigration was much more purely 
noble—both de race and de robe—than in invaded provinces. On the other 
hand, the list of condamnés pour cause révolutionnaire shows men and women 
in all walks of life, perhaps half in the lower middle and working classes— 
carpenter, cider merchant, seamstress, servant, stableboy, bookseller, coach- 
man, chimney sweep. CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 
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Pushkin. By Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press, 1937. Pp. 485. $4.00. 

For many years students of Russian literature have been hoping for a com- 
plete biography of Russia’s greatest poet. Prince Mirsky’s Pushkin, which 
appeared in 1926, was remarkable in many ways; but it remained for Mr. 
Simmons, the author of English literature and culture in Russia (1553-1840), 
to supply this need in his book Pushkin, which contains a mass of new material 
recently brought to light in Soviet Russia. Mr. Simmons is to be congratu- 
lated on the manner in which he has fulfilled his task. He has not contented 
himself merely with an account of Pushkin the man, but has attempted to 
place him in the life of his period and to recapture the atmosphere in which he 
moved and was so important a figure. Thus, Mr. Simmons’ Pushkin will be 
read with the keenest interest not only by students of Russian literature but 
also by those interested in the story of early nineteenth-century Russia. 

Born at Moscow in 1799, Pushkin came of an ancient family of Russian 
nobles, one of whom figures in his well-known historical play Boris Godunov. 
The poet’s maternal grandfather was a negro favorite of Peter the Great, who 
raised him to the nobility. In his youth Pushkin was “‘thrilled by the lofty 
liberal ideals of Alexander I,”’ who, in 1815, conferred a constitution on Poland 
and promised to break the chains of servitude in Russia. But Pushkin, with 
the rest of his compatriots, was to witness, instead, the establishment of 
compulsory military colonies, where military discipline was imposed upon the 
private life of even those peasants who had until then remained free. This 
action on the part of the ‘‘liberal” emperor led to the organization of those 
secret societies which culminated in the political revolt of the Decembrists 
(December 14, 1825), with whose ideas Pushkin sympathized. But, as Mr. 
Simmons justly states, 
first of all, Pushkin was a poet, and all his talent was centered in his art. It was not that 
poetry and politics were incompatible. He could play the civic lyre with good effect. 
But such poems were not the result of sudden inspiration and not of a rooted passion 
for social and political justice. 


While there is no doubt that Pushkin was never a revolutionary, that he “‘was 
not vitally interested in the new political movement that was taking form all 
around him,”’ yet the fact remains that after the Decembrist uprising he was 
subjected to the strictest police supervision, which lasted to the end of his 
life. Every move of his was carefully watched by the secret police, and even 
his letters to his wife were opened and brought to the attention of Count 
Benckendorf and of Tsar Nicholas himself. 

With great accuracy Mr. Simmons describes the events which led to the 
untimely end of Pushkin in 1837. After a thorough investigation of these 
events, Mr. Simmons comes to the conclusion that the author of the anony- 
mous letter which provoked Pushkin’s fatal duel with Baron d’Anthes was 
written, not by Heeckeren, but by the young Prince P. V. Dolgorukov with 
the assistance of some other enemies of Pushkin. Mr. Simmons also tells how 
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Tsar Nicholas I and his chief of police, Benckendorf, though aware of the 
impending duel, did nothing to prevent it. Since ‘‘no one who was in any way 
involved in the revolt [of the Decembrists] was ever entirely removed from 
suspicion,” there was no reason why the tsar should have been interested in 
stopping a duel in which one of the sympathizers with this uprising might be 
killed. 

The tragic aspects of Pushkin’s life have been brilliantly summarized by 
Mr. Simmons in his epilogue: 

Pushkin’s spiritual and material existence throughout all his mortal days was 
shackled with chains which he could never break. ... . As the years passed and his 
difficulties increased, Pushkin desperately sought to escape the bonds that were crushing 
out his spiritual life and making even the problems of material existence insuperable. 
But there was no escape. His last desperate effort to free himself succeeded—but his 
escape was the escape of death. 


For its faithful portrayal of Pushkin as a man, as a poet, and as an impor- 
tant historical figure, Mr. Simmons’ work deserves the highest praise. While 
it is brief, considering the scope of his subject (a definitive biography of 
Pushkin would necessarily fill several volumes), it is a satisfyingly complete 
study and belongs on the shelf of every student interested in Russian litera- 


ture and history. G 
EORGE Z. Patrick 


University of California 


A history of peaceful change in the modern world. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwe . 
Oxford: University Press, 1937. Pp. 221. $3.00. 

Peaceful change. A study of international procedures. By FrepERICK SHER- 
woop Dunn, Yale Institute of International Studies. New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1937. Pp. 156. $1.50. 

The purpose of the first book, by the principal of Hertford College, Oxford, 
is ‘‘to make clear what have been the causes, objects and procedure of peaceful 
change in modern times.” As a historical study it is systematic to a degree. 
Nothing pertinent has been overlooked, not a single instance of change which 
by any interpretation of the word could be considered peaceful. In point of 
thoroughness the work is a model. If it be open to criticism, it is rather on the 
score of embracing too much, of admitting cases which, under the generally 
accepted meaning of the word, would scarcely be called “pacific.” 

What, then, is ‘‘peaceful’? To the author the term seems to have a defi- 
nitely technical connotation, as indicating the mode of a given transaction, 
irrespective of its intent, cause, or consequence. So long as a change is effected 
without actual resort to war, the transaction is ‘‘peaceful,”’ even though the 
occasion may have been created by war and even though submission to the 
change may have been enforced by threat of war. This seems to reduce peace- 
fulness to a mere matter of form. The author answers that there are degrees 
of peacefulness; the cases ‘cover a wide range . . . . from amicable settlement 
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to arrangements made under the shadow or as the indirect consequence of 
war’ (p. 16). But, surely, there must be some place to draw the line. No one 
will deny the term “‘pacific” to changes brought about by arbitration, judicial 
process, mutual agreement, purchase, or voluntary merger, such as, for ex- 
ample, the separation of Sweden and Norway, the settlement of the Maine 
and Oregon boundaries, the purchase of Alaska, the formation of Rumania, 
the cession of the Ionian Islands, the creation of Liberia and the Congo Free 
State, the neutralization of Switzerland and Belgium, the exchange of Heligo- 
land for Zanzibar, the recent changes in the status of Egypt and Iraq. 

But what of such cases, also denominated “‘pacific,”’ as the seizure of 
Cracow, the cession of Savoy and Nice, the occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and of Cyprus, the creation of Albania, the absorption of Korea? Here the 
author is less sure of his ground, and his argument seems rather forced. Thus, 
Albania was created to prevent a war, “‘but it would not have been created at 
that moment except for the war of the Balkan League against Turkey” 
(p. 109); Korea shows how ‘“‘a union though technically peaceful may be 
brought about by the veiled coercion of the stronger” (p. 121); ‘“‘while Japan 
fought two wars in order to obtain Korea the actual process of internal pene- 
tration was peaceful” (p. 128); the stipulations regarding Cyprus and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina “‘doubtless were the result of the Russo-Turkish War. As, how- 
ever, they accrued to the benefit of neutrals and were serviceable in preventing 
the conflagration of a wider conflict, they may be somewhat doubtfully in- 
cluded in the catalogue of peaceful change”’ (p. 192). 

Changes by plebiscite are generally supposed to be ipso facto peaceful. But 
plebiscites are not always free from the taint of coercion. The popular desire 
for the unification of the Italian states had often ‘‘to be stimulated .... by 
different methods of violence” (pp. 140-41). A plebiscite has sometimes been 
an all too transparent artifice to mask annexation: witness Savoy and Nice. 
The recent post-war plebiscites were ‘‘complementary to a dictated peace” 
(p. 162), and “‘part of the general policy of the Allies as victors... . it was 
only the way in which the policy was carried out which can be described as 
peaceful” (p. 178). By what stretch of language can “‘peaceful” be applied to 
even the method in Upper Silesia? 

Even more debatable are such cases as the cession of French Congo in 1911, 
the Chinese leases in the nineties (both admittedly the result of threat of war 
or coercion [pp. 1 and 63}), the formation of Jugoslavia (but not the formation 
of Czechoslovakia! [pp. 143 and 6]), and Germany’s remilitarization of the 
Rhine. 

Reviewing the record, the author concludes that “‘peaceful change is a 
plant which thrives under the conditions of the modern world” (p. 210). It 
may be so. But when one admits, as Mr. Crutwell does, that many a change 
ostensibly peaceful has involved ‘‘coercion more or less veiled” (p. 17), that 
*“‘peaceful cession has sometimes been employed as the instrument or con- 
sequence of wars” (p. 65), that unions by merger “‘have nearly always... . 
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been hastened by war and revolution” (p. 121), that changes in sovereignty 
have seldom been made “‘without some admixture of violence” (p. 146), and 
that plebiscites have too often been “‘imposed by the victors upon the van- 
quished”’ (p. 162), it would seem that the claims for “peaceful change’’ would 
have to be rather heavily discounted. 

Professor Dunn’s study is analytical rather than historical. Although he 
devotes a chapter to a brief survey of peaceful change in the past, his concern 
is chiefly with the present; his object is to discover, if possible, a workable 
peace system. If the existing system has failed, it is chiefly because it was 
designed primarily to secure rights under the status quo. But no system can 
be expected to work unless it can bring about change in the status quo as 
required by changing conditions. The present machinery has shown itself 
inadequate and incapable of such adaptation. It obviously needs reforming, 
but a mere change in technique for revising treaties will not suffice. What is 
needed is a new approach to the problem, and a new procedure based upon a 
recognition of the moral and emotional, and not merely the legal, factors in- 
volved in a demand for change—a procedure which would not wait for a crisis 
to arise but would attack the problem at the root, by a study of the under- 
lying causes of tension, and seek to prepare the way for proposals of change 
before some incident has crystallized popular feeling and raised an issue of 
national honor, prestige, and vital interest. That might not solve all difficul- 
ties; but at least it has some obvious advantages over a quasi-legalistic pro- 
cedure which assumes to “‘lay down the law” without being able to enforce it. 
At any rate, it is a constructive suggestion that should receive most serious 
consideration; it may well point the way out of our present impasse. 

These two books supplement each other admirably, and together make a 
timely and valuable contribution to the study of the most vital and urgent 


problem of the time. 
THEODORE COLLIER 


Brown University 


Cabinet government. By W. Ivor JenNtNGs, M.A., LL.D., reader in English 
law in the University of London. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 484. $5.50. 

In a volume of fourteen chapters and five appendixes Dr. Jennings has 
written what is by far the best account of cabinet government in Great 
Britain. It should become the standard work on the subject; and, with slight 
corrections and additions, it might well hold that place for years to come. The 
author has kept within certain carefully self-imposed limitations: he is con- 
cerned with politics rather than with administration, and with the executive 
rather than with the legislature. In consequence, there is but one short chap- 
ter devoted to a general survey of the administration, with an appendix that 
is a useful catalogue of executive departments. Similarly, parliament is 
treated in one chapter only, and in that chapter it figures as a forum for the 
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criticism of the government. There is no consideration of the scope and work 
of the civil service. 

After an introductory chapter on the constitution, in which comes a valu- 
able discussion of the technical problem as to when a precedent creates a rule 
and what precedents may now be regarded as of value, comes a chapter on 
the choice of a prime minister. Dr. Jennings more than once points out that 
general elections today are in effect elections of a prime minister. The prime 
minister’s position, his pre-eminence among his colleagues, and his control of 
administration are discussed in the eighth chapter. Chapters iii, iv, and ix 
deal, respectively, with the formation of a government, the administration, 
and the cabinet; chapter v, with ministers at work; and chapter vi, with inter- 
departmental relations. The reviewer found chapter vii, ““Treasury control,” 
of particular interest and importance. Constitutional monarchy and those 
powers of the crown that are of chief moment to the cabinet are dealt with in 
three chapters. Chapter x, a careful study of the war cabinet, the committee 
of imperial defense, and the economic advisory council, will be found especial- 
ly serviceable by those who are interested in the British government in war 
and post-war years. 

This enumeration of the chapters of the book may serve to give some idea 
of its importance for students of British cabinet government, but it would be 
unfortunate to leave the impression that Dr. Jennings has merely supplied us 
with an accurate and serviceable account of the functioning of the government 
today. Within the limits he set, he has written an unusually clear and 
thoughtful constitutional history of England since 1832. Here and there, he 
goes back of that date for illustrations; but 1832 is the dividing-line, on this 
side of which lies the modern, democratic system of government that Great 
Britain now enjoys. Dr. Jennings assumes that his readers will have a good 
knowledge of English political history in the nineteenth century; college 
teachers of history, as well as teachers of politics, may with advantage use 
this book for “required outside reading” by their classes. 

A few contradictions and inconsistencies detract little from this work; they 
can easily be corrected in a second edition. When that appears, it should in- 
clude also some consideration of the part played by the government (or the 
prime minister) in the abdication of the king in 1936, a matter which hap- 
pened too late to be treated in this volume. 


Washington and Jefferson College 


A. H. Sweet 


L'alliance franco-russe. Les origines du systéme diplomatique d’avant-guerre. 
By Baron Boris Novpe. (“Institut d’études slaves de l'Université de 
Paris. Collection historique,” Vol. VII.) Paris: Librairie Droz, 1936. Pp. 
704. Fr. 50. 

Less than a third of this large book is devoted to the actual negotiation and 
conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance. For the most part, it is a review of 
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the development of international affairs from 1870 to 1890, thus covering sub- 
stantially the same ground as the present reviewer's study of European alli- 
ances and alignments (1931). No new material of great importance has been 
used, excepting for Volumes [V—VI of the Documents diplomatiques francaises, 
first series, and some of the unpublished papers of Giers and Nelidov, the 
latter at the time Russian ambassador to Constantinople. The French docu- 
ments are notoriously unrevealing and apparently necessitate but few changes 
in the history of European diplomacy in the Bismarckian period. To judge 
from Baron Nolde’s book, the Giers and Nelidov papers are also very disap- 
pointing. The author refers to them but rarely, and then only to illuminate 
minor points. Evidently they are of far less value than the Lamsdorff diaries. 

In the preface Baron Nolde states in a footnote that he proposes to refer 
to other studies of the period only when they are based upon unpublished 
materials. He does not stick to this procedure with absolute consistency; but, 
in general, strictly secondary works are left out of account. The reviewer's 
book on the Franco-Russian alliance is occasionally noted, apparently because 
of the use of Austrian documents; but the more fundamental Alliances and 
alignments is never mentioned. If the author was unacquainted with it, one 
can only remark the fact as a curious lapse for a serious scholar. The book was 
generously reviewed in the French journals, and there is no reason why it 
should have been overlooked. On the other hand, if Baron Nolde knew the 
book, it is difficult to know why he should have wanted to add another volume 
of seven hundred pages on the same subject. At the risk of appearing egotis- 
tical, the reviewer feels obliged to say that this new work adds nothing of con- 
sequence, either in fact or in interpretation, to his own study of seven years 
ago. Indeed, the viewpoint and the appreciations are strikingly similar with 
respect to all fundamental issues. Baron Nolde has even less to say for the 
Decazes policy in 1875 than had the reviewer; he presents essentially the same 
evaluation of the policy of Bismarck and of Giers; he is just as hard on Katkov 
and the Pan-Slavs; he has just as little sympathy with William II’s policy in 
1890; he explains the making of the Franco-Russian alliance in much the same 
terms as a reaction to the dropping of the Reinsurance Treaty and the noisy 
renewal of the Triple Alliance. 

This having been said, it is only fair to point out that the book is in itself a 
very competent piece of work, reflecting an intimate knowledge of the sources, 
well written, interesting in its approach, and marked throughout by sanity 
and maturity of judgment. To the reviewer, by far the most valuable section 
of the whole work is very first part, dealing with the position of defeated 
France in the face of a Europe dominated by the figure of Bismarck. In rather 
loose, essay form, the author here analyzes the basic difference of view be- 
tween the monarchists and the republicans, passing on then to the conceptions 
of Gambetta and the heroic conflict between Ferry and Clemenceau on the 
issue of relations with Germany and the desirability of colonial expansion. 
This section carries the development of the theme down to Ferry’s fall in 
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1885. The second part is devoted to a study of the Russian position and 
covers the years from 1877 to 1885. It is already more narrow in its approach 
and more conventional in the treatment. The later sections, dealing with the 
eastern crisis of 1886-87 and the emergence of the Franco-Russian pact, are of 
but little interest, for the analysis is narrowed down to the purely diplomatic 
exchanges, and the larger conceptions are, to a great extent, lost. 

On the whole, Baron Nolde confines himself to a review of the construction 
of the Bismarckian system and of its disintegration and replacement by a new 
balance of power. The details of the eastern crisis of 1875-78 are passed over 
but lightly (there is no reference whatever to the recent studies of Seton- 
Watson, Lee, and Wirthwein; the books of Harris and Sumner probably ap- 
peared too late to be of use in any event), while the Anglo-German colonial 
problem and indeed the whole subject of Anglo-German relations are very 
inadequately considered. The reader is apt, I believe, to come away from the 
book with an impression of oversimplification. The haze of uncertainty and 
the constant byplay in the determination of policy disappears almost com- 
pletely, and one is left with the feeling that the men in control generally knew 
just what they wanted and that they went straight for their objectives. The 
hesitations, contradictions, and searchings of the heart are left out of account; 
and to that extent the picture is rather misleading. As an example one might 
mention the fact that Bismarck’s own attitude toward the alliances is never 
sufficiently analyzed and that the one great unanswered question, why Giers, 
after steadfastly opposing the transformation of the entente with France into 
a hard and fast military convention, suddenly gave up his opposition in the 
autumn of 1893, is hardly faced at all. In short, while the book contains some 
very good things and is, on the whole, able and interesting, it is hard to see 
why the author should have thought it necessary to add another huge tome 
to the already unmanageable mass of writing on the subject and the period. 

L. Lancer 
Harvard University 


Parnell vindicated. The lifting of the veil. By Caprain Henry Harrison. 

London: Constable & Co., 1937. Pp. 447. 17s. 

Parnell’s vindication will be found by readers of this volume to consist not 
in the triumph of political principles but rather in a satisfactory explanation 
of his relations with the O’Sheas. The author desired to solve the enigma 
which “‘lay in the plain incompatibility of the proved qualities of Parnell’s 
character, as made manifest by his career, with the accepted versions of his 
private life during its last decade.”’ He therefore gives to the world, by means 
of a main narrative and four appendixes, his personal testimony together with 
documentary data. 

The arguments center about the divorce court and its petitioner, Captain 
O'Shea. The author attaches little importance to the stories, including the 
flimsy fire-escape yarn, told in evidence in the divorce court, which no cross- 
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examination had sifted and no counter-testimony corrected. He sees Parnell 
forced to silence in that court so that a decree of some sort should free Kitty 
O’Shea to share his life as his acknowledged wife and the mother of his two 
living daughters. Such a goal forbade any mention of what Captain Harrison 
explains at length to be the facts: that O’Shea was no more deprived of his 
wife’s conjugal companionship by Parnell than by the full-grown estrange- 
ment of years and that O’Shea had acquiesced in a humiliating position for 
approximately a decade in order to get current money and testamentary 
benefits for himself and his children from his wife’s aunt as well as to continue 
his political activities. O’Shea’s evidence before the court is declared to be 
false, as are likewise many of his statements pertaining to politics. Moreover, 
O’Shea could not have been betrayed by his friend and leader, Parnell, be- 
cause he and Parnell were hostile to each other and because he was a follower 
of Joseph Chamberlain. 

O'Shea was, in fact, unreliable, as one of Chamberlain’s letters, not acces- 
sible to Captain Harrison, discloses: apropos of a controversy over an Irish 
Council, Chamberlain wrote: “‘In my own defense I must throw over O'Shea, 
and say what is the truth, that he grossly misrepresented me; but then if he 
- misrepresented me, may he not also have misrepresented Parnell?’ Captain 
Harrison in weaving much of politics within his story suggests that after the 
break with Gladstone and after Parnell’s victory over the Times, Liberal 
Unionists foresaw a gloomy future and were saved by the timing of the di 
vorce. Garvin's Life of Chamberlain repudiates the idea of any connection 
between Chamberlain and O’Shea’s decision to take divorce proceedings but 
signifies the importance of the event by a chapter heading: ‘‘Parnell’s ruin: 
Chamberlain’s ascent.’ To the reviewer the arguments dealing with the 
Chamberlain-O’Shea-Parnell relationships seem more plausible than the 
pages which suggest that Gladstone persuaded Parnell’s party to cemmit 
repudiation. 

The book is not without faults: it contains much repetition and some 
vague descriptions such as the passage (p. 255) treating of O’Shea’s inability 
to hold his wife. It is frankly partisan, giving to the reader no opening to 
question Parnell’s conduct toward such things as the Land Act of 1881 or the 
gift of 1883. But it possesses value not only for its interesting narrative but 
for the contradictions to usually accepted material, including important por- 


tions of Mrs. Parnell’s own volume. Josrrn H. Parx 


New York University 


The Dreyfus case. By the man, ALFRED Dreyrvs, and his son, PlERRE Drey- 
rus. Translated and edited by DonaLp C. McKay, department of history, 
Harvard University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 
xxiv+303. $3.75. 

This latest volume on the Dreyfus case has been arranged by Pierre Drey- 
fus, who has written a preface, a history of the affair to 1899, a conclusion, 
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and notes to appendixes. He has supplemented his own contribution with 
letters selected from the prison correspondence of his father and a portion 
of the latter’s memoirs between 1899 and 1906. The survey, naturally wel- 
come to students, has also sufficient unity to make it intelligible and interest- 
ing to the general public. The translator has put his material into vigorous 
English, and his tables, notes, and appendixes should prove helpful to those 
unfamiliar with French political and judicial procedure. 

Pierre Dreyfus tells his story simply and concisely, and his omission or 
bare mention of the more lurid details of the case does not detract from its 
drama. He writes entirely as a dutiful son, however, and does not claim to 
add anything to the details of the affair. The student will be primarily inter- 
ested in what the book contributes to an understanding of the personality of 
Alfred Dreyfus, who, until the present, has remained a shadowy background 
figure. 

Alfred Dreyfus was born into a large Jewish family whose affection and 
wealth made the first thirty-five years of his life completely happy. It is easy 
to understand the horror of this sensitive, protected man at his arrest and 
condemnation for treason. His letters are filled with the piteous refrain: Why 
did such a thing happen to him? His emotional suffering was greater even 
than the physical torture he underwent. A single purpose dominated his life: 
the restoration of his honor by judicial acquittal. That hope prevented his 
suicide on Devil’s Island, and it kept him at his desk tracking down every lit- 
tle rumor after he received his personal liberty as the result of a presidential 
pardon. The attainment of his goal did not restore his former happiness, 
however, for he was promoted to a lower rank than if his career had not been 
interrupted. His ‘“‘dignity demanded that he retire’ from the army, and he 
devoted the rest of his life to his family, to conventional participation in the 
Great War, and to assiduous attendance at the funerals of his former sup- 
porters. 

Dreyfus is undoubtedly at his best in his relations with his family. His 
character and early training had not prepared him to meet misfortune. He 
had dignity and courage and a certain discipline, but these were thrown out of 
balance by self-righteousness, and the whole was unrelieved by humor. He 
never doubted his own definitions of ‘‘truth” and “‘justice’’ and other ab- 
stract terms which he used profusely. His animosity toward those who had 
wronged him is not exaggerated but very obvious. The whole story of his 
troubles with the politicians who upheld him is not told here, but his certainty 
of the correctness of his own position and his impatience at every political and 
administrative delay is quite apparent. Nowhere is there the slightest under- 
standing of the confused motives which determine the actions of men. His 
letters and memoirs arouse intense sympathy but little admiration, and it is 
difficult to agree with Pierre that his father was ‘‘one of the noblest heroes” 
in the history of France. 

Neither Alfred Dreyfus nor his son show any understanding of the wider 
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aspects of the affair. They make an effort to claim that the case was a symp- 
tom, not a cause, of the tremendous unrest in France, but there is not the 
slightest evidence that either of them understood the political and social 
conflicts of which it was a manifestation. 

The acquittal of Drefus did give justice to one man, but one may question 
whether “‘it saved the honor of undying France”’ (Pierre Dreyfus, p. 138), or 
“‘marked a turning point in the history of humanity, a magnificent step for- 
ward in an era of progress for the ideas of liberty, of justice, and of social 
solidarity” (Alfred Dreyfus, p. 241). 


Berkeley, California 


Vesta 8. VETTER 


La crise bosniaque (1908-1909) et les puissances européennes. By MomtTcuiLo 
Nintcuitcu. 2 vols. Paris: Alfred Costes, 1937. Pp. 4164-412. Fr. 120. 

The annexation of Bosnia, 1908-1909. By Bernavottre E. Scumirr. Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 264. 
$3.75. 

These two books on a very controversial subject, one by a former foreign 
minister of Yugoslavia and the other by an American scholar, are in remark- 
able agreement on all main points. It should be said here that Professor 
Schmitt did not see the other book in time to use it. M. Nintchitch’s two- 
volume work is the more comprehensive; Mr. Schmitt's, the more thorough. 
The former begins his story back in the eighteen-seventies, the latter limits 
his introduction to a brief preliminary account and then plunges into his story 
with the carefulness and attention to detail for which he is noted. The two 
authors complement each other remarkably well. Read together, they give 
much the best picture of the crisis so far appearing in print. Mr. Schmitt’s 
monograph, in fact, represents so careful an analysis that the reviewer, in 
spite of disagreeing with certain opinions expressed, ventures to state that it 
should take its stand as the authoritative work on the subject. 

M. Nintchitch begins his study with the time of Andrassy and gives an 
interesting and remarkably objective review of Austro-Hungarian foreign 
policy between 1878 and 1908. His account of Andrassy’s policies throws new 
light on this period, and his well-reasoned explanations of why Andrassy 
abandoned his opposition to an expansionist policy in the Balkans carries con- 
viction. He feared the Slavic influence in Austro-Hungarian internal politics 
which expansion represented, but he gradually came to fear it less than the 
danger of a greater Serbia. It seems to be the author's conclusion that the 
Serbian problem might have been solved from the Habsburg point of view had 
Andrassy carried it through to its logical conclusion, that is, the annexation 
of Serbia. To do this, he lacked the necessary courage and possibly the ability. 
Thus, Austria-Hungary lost an opportunity which never really presented 
itself again. However, the Ballplatz never entirely forgot this hope. When 
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Aehrenthal decided to annex Bosnia-Hezegovina, he was carrying out an old 
dream; and the author brings up good evidence to show that the reasons 
advanced—Serbian propaganda, etc.—were not the real reasons for Aehren- 
thal’s action: they were the excuse. He also shows that this was part of the 
old plan which might include Serbia itself. He thus differs with Mr. Schmitt's 
opinion (p. 5) that for Austria this plan was a new departure. M. Nintchitch 
also gives a new explanation for Aehrenthal’s abandonment of the sandjak of 
Novi Bazar, showing the indirect part which Russia played in causing Aehren- 
thal to abandon it. He wished to limit the Austro-Russian discussions to the 
provinces, because he contended that Russia had tied her hands in respect to 
them, which was not the case in regard to the sandjak. 

Izvolsky played directly into Aehrenthal’s hands with his proposals in the 
summer of 1908. It is to be regretted that Mr. Schmitt was not allowed to use 
Izvolsky’s own notes of the conference at Buchlau (although he saw them in 
the Russian archives); but in spite of the absence of this evidence, the two 
authors have independently arrived, by reasoning, at approximately the same 
conclusion. The negotiations at Buchlau, which have caused so much specula- 
tion, are carefully analyzed; and both authors agree that Aehrenthal and 
Izvolsky never came to a definite agreement as to the exact time or method of 
procedure. Izvolsky expected Aehrenthal to raise the question of annexation 
in October but did not expect him to act without calling a conference. On this 
point M. Nintchitch’s account in particular is an extremely thorough bit of 
historical analysis. 

In regard to the Austro-Turkish negotiations, the two authors do not quite 
agree. M. Nintchitch has what is probably a fellow-diplomatist’s admiration 
for the successful conclusion by Aehrenthal of a very difficult diplomatic 
struggle, while Mr. Schmitt thinks the Turks more than held their own. 
Neither author mentions the part played by Berlin in pressing Aehrenthal to 
offer Turkey some remuneration. Mr. Schmitt seems to think that Sir Ed- 
ward Grey deserves a good bit of credit for bringing about an agreement. 
This, the reviewer feels, is overestimating the part Grey played, unless it is 
assumed that the problem had to be settled on such a basis, since Gray cer- 
tainly did help in encouraging the Turks to get as much as they could. 

The German pressure on Russia in March, 1909, is carefully analyzed by 
both authors; and both come to very much the same conclusion, namely, that 
the German step was both unnecessary and unduly brusque. As to the brus- 
queness, the reviewer agrees; as to whether or not it was unnecessary, he is 
still in doubt. Judging from what we now know, it is probably correct to con- 
clude that Aehrenthal would not have attacked Serbia even if Germany had 
not acted, which is what M. Nintchitch contends. On the other hand, Berlin 
thought that Aehrenthal was going to act, and from that point of view the 
step seemed necessary. Furthermore, if one concludes, as M. Nintchitch is 
himself inclined to do (II, 117-18), that Berlin wanted to regain control of the 
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situation, whatever may have been its reasons (and M. Nintchitch is a little 
too suspicious of Berlin’s motives), one may criticize the method adopted and 
yet recognize the necessity for the act. Finally, M. Nintchitch, in discussing 
Aehrenthal’s reaction to the German démarche (II, 119), admits, in part, that 
this step was not quite without effect, for he states here that Aehrenthal did 
not like Biilow’s coup, since it prevented him from attacking Serbia. It would 
seem, therefore, that there is still room for some difference of opinion while 
agreeing on the facts. 

As to the Austro-Serbian negotiations, while no serious difference of opin- 
ion between the two accounts is noticeable, there is some difference in the 
point of view. This is one place in M. Nintchitch’s work where, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, he falls short of being quite objective. He sees his own coun- 
try’s point of view a little more clearly than Austria’s. However, for a Serbian 
to have written the chapters dealing with this problem is still a remarkable 
achievement. The author discounts too much the effect of the Serbian anti- 
Austrian propaganda, more than the evidence warrants. In view of the ma- 
terial contained in the published Austrian documents, M. Nintchitch hardly 
does justice to the Austrian side of the case in the Friedjung trial. In general, 
while the Serbian side of the quarrel over the annexation of Bosnia is ade- 
quately explained, the Austrian side is not completely examined. Mr. 
Schmitt's account is more objective and is one of the best chapters in his 
book. There is one point, however, on which the reviewer would like to differ. 
He does not quite agree with Mr. Schmitt’s opinion of Grey. That Grey “‘had 
forced him [Aehrenthal] to stay the hand of the Austrian military party and 
thus allow time for a pacific solution,” and that ‘‘he deserves much credit for 
the successful ending of the long crisis without recourse to war,” is being very 
kind to Grey indeed. If Grey was so interested in peace, why was he almost 
more Russian than Russia herself, when France did not find it necessary to 
support her ally blindly, and why did he hold out until Russia collapsed and 
then fall in line in such a manner that Vienna never really got over it? That 
Grey was entitled to act the way he did is beyond question, but that his atti- 
tude contributed to peace is doubtful. 

The two authors are again in virtual agreement in regard to the after 
effect. Austrian policy was now suspect, and German policy even more so. 
As a prelude to the Great War the crisis brings in all the actors in the later 
tragedy and almost forecasts the role each is to play. M. Nintchitch’s book 
is probably most valuable for its early chapters, his admirable reasoning in 
regard to the Aehrenthal-Izvolsky negotiations, and his presentation of the 
Serbian point of view in a scholarly guise. Professor Schmitt’s study is valu- 
able for its extremely careful and even meticulous handling of detail, its full 
and helpful use of footnotes, and its objective tone throughout. 


OswaLp Henry WEDEL 
University of Arizona 
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Politics from inside. An epistolary chronicle, 1906-1914. By Str AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., P.C., M.P. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1937. Pp. 676. $5.00. 


The late Sir Austen Chamberlain had been trained by his father for a 
political career; yet he failed in the competition for the high office which the 
younger brother, destined for a career in business, now holds. Some of the 
reasons for this failure are revealed in the letters written by Austen Chamber- 
lain to his stepmother, Mary Endicott Chamberlain, from 1906 to 1914— 
letters intended to keep the invalid father informed on current affairs and the 
state of politics. The father, Joseph Chamberlain, had been the outstanding 
British statesman at the turn of the century, but his great stature seems to 
have had a repressing effect upon the son. Even if allowance is made for a 
natural desire to please a stricken parent, the self-portrait painted by these 
letters is that of an honest, straightforward Englishman, lacking in originality, 
and bent on continuing where the father left off—only veering more to the 
right. 

The letters were often written at the end of a busy day in parliament or 
during political campaigns; they lack literary distinction; and since father and 
son were often together, they do not supply us with a full chronicle of what 
happened behind the scenes in the councils of the Unionist party during 
eventful years. Nevertheless, they are of great value for the students of the 
history of England. Austen Chamberlain was in the thick of the fight for a 
preferential tariff, imperial consolidation, a strong navy, and a spirited foreign 
policy; he was against Home Rule for Ireland, Lloyd George’s budget of 1909, 
and the efforts to curb the house of lords. He led the Liberal Unionists and 
came within an ace of being chosen leader of the Unionist party in 1911. The 
letters are therefore filled with political information and observations con- 
cerning politics and politicians. As might be expected, the tariff and the 
Irish questions receive most attention; at the same time, many sidelights are 
thrown upon the conditions within the Unionist party, its inner conflicts and 
rivalries. Among new disclosures, perhaps the most revealing are those deal- 
ing with Lloyd George’s efforts to form a coalition government, 1910; the 
contest for the leadership of the Unionist party, 1911; and the Curragh “‘mu- 
tiny,” 1914. Austen Chamberlain bore with manly fortitude his defeat on this 
occasion, although he felt, and many will agree with him, that the successful 
candidate, Andrew Bonar Law, was a rather small man in a big place. 

Balfour's indecisiveness as political leader kept Austen Chamberlain in a 
state of perpetual irritation, although he could not free himself from the al- 
most hypnotic efforts of Balfour’s personal charm, his culture, and his intel- 
lectual gifts. For Walter Long, Chamberlain seems to have entertained al- 
most an antipathy. The many references in these letters to the confusion that 
existed within the ranks of the Liberals may, at least in part, be set down as 
wishful thinking. Austen Chamberlain respected Asquith and Grey, he dis- 
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liked Haldane, and he then shared the general distrust of Lloyd George. In 
the light of latter-day events it is interesting to read the patronizing references 
to brother Neville’s speeches as “‘neat,”’ and a prophetic remark of March 18, 
1909, concerning Stanley Baldwin: “I think he should develop into a Front 
Bench man.” 

These letters supplement the author’s earlier book Down the years, and 


truly depict politics ‘from inside.” 
Paut 
University of Wisconsin 


Documents diplomatiques francais 1871-1914. Edited by the Commission DE 
PuBLicaTion DES DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 
1914. 3d ser., Vol. VIII, 11 aovit—31 décembre 1913; Vol. IX, 1 janvier-16 
mars 1914; Vol. X, 17 mars—23 juillet 1914; Vol. XI, 24 juillet—4 aoiit 1914. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1935-36. 
Pp. 912, 638, 832, 646. Fr. 60 each. 

The complete collections of German and British diplomatic papers for 
July, 1914 were issued in 1919 and 1926, respectively, long before the docu- 
ments for the preceding year were published (the German appeared in 1927, 
while the final British volume for 1913-14 is not yet available). It was thus 
at first necessary to envisage the crisis of 1914 without an adequate knowledge 
of what had preceded it. The completion of the third series of the French 
documents now makes it possible to obtain an uninterrupted view of the 
tangled European situation, as seen through French spectacles, from the 
Treaty of Bucharest in August, 1913, to the catastrophe of August, 1914. 

Tangled the situation certainly was, from Belgrade to Bagdad and from 
Albania to Armenia. The Treaty of Bucharest left Austria and Serbia on 
edge toward each other, Bulgaria snarling at her neighbors, the question of 
the Aegean Islands unsettled, and Turkey in Asia a source of possible friction 
between the powers. From the advent of Poincaré to power in January, 1912, 
the French government had taken a leading part in Near Eastern affairs, large- 
ly with a view to controlling the action of its Russian ally;! but after August, 
1913, it seems in no small degree to have subordinated politics to finance and 
trade. It was not willing to refuse financial assistance to Turkey (where 
France possessed large economic interests), as was requested by Russia (VIII, 
140),? but went ahead to negotiate an economic agreement with the Porte, 
the essence of which was that in return for the privilege of borrowing 800,- 
000,000 francs on the Paris bourse, the Turkish government would place ex- 
tensive orders in France for munitions and men-of-war (IX, 90). Greece and 
Serbia were both given to understand that, if granted loans, they would be 


1 See the reviews of Vols. II-VII of the French documents in this Journal, IV (1932), 
145-50; VI (1934), 92-95; VII (1935), 493-96. 
2 The figures refer to the numbers of the documents in each volume. 
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expected to replenish their war stocks and railway materials in France (VIII, 
465, 648); arrangements for the loans had not been completed in August, 
1914, but all during the spring both states were subjected to relentless pres- 
sure for orders (IX, 28, 37, 86, 89, 94, 103, 185, 329, 433, 444; X, 98, 442). 
Even Russia did not escape, the Quai d’Orsay complaining bitterly that 
British boilers were being ordered for Russian men-of-war and insisting, suc- 
cessfully, that Creusot rather than Armstrong be allowed to rebuild the Rus- 
sian state factories at Perm (IX, 262, 357, 445). Although Serbia was regarded 
politically with a sympathetic eye, the French government supported a scheme 
devised by French and Austrian financiers for securing control of the Oriental 
Railway in Serbia, which had been owned by Austrian investors but which 
the Serbian government wished to take over after the Balkan Wars, and was 
much annoyed when the Serbian government opposed the plan and ultimately 
obtained recognition of its right to purchase the lines (VIII, IX, X, passim). 
In the case, however, of a Bulgarian loan, France was guided by Russian 
wishes (VIII, 637), first declining (IX, 271) and then agreeing to make it 
(X, 277). 

Politics and business were combined in the discussions with Germany over 
the Bagdad Railway. The politics was that the French government evidently 
agreed with its ambassador in Berlin, Jules Cambon, that it was not wise to 
oppose German expansion everywhere (VIII, 659) and that Asia Minor was 
the one region of the globe where Germany was prepared to use force to assert 
her interests (X, 425). On the business side, the problem was to drive a hard 
bargain as the price of French withdrawal from the Bagdad enterprise. The 
French government found the Banque Ottomane too complaisant to the sug- 
gestions of the Deutsche Bank (VIII, 257, 269), and itself took over the nego- 
tiations, which were not brought to a successful conclusion until Cambon had 
intervened with the German chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg (IX, 315). Even 
so, the final terms were severely criticized by Bompard, the ambassador in 
Constantinople (X, 371). But if the French were conciliatory toward the 
Germans on this matter, they resolutely refused to admit the Russians to the 
control of the Ottoman Debt in order to prevent Germany from having two 
representatives on the Council (X, 32). 

In more strictly political matters, France showed herself decidedly re- 
served. She advised Serbia to evacuate Albanian territory and thus avoid 
difficulties with Austria (VIII, 126, 343). In the affair of the mission of Liman 
von Sanders, Pichon, the foreign minister of 1913, was inclined to support the 
position of the Russian foreign minister, Sazonov, and to demand ‘“‘compensa- 
tion’”’ for the privileges granted to the German general (VIII, 516, 533); but 
the French ambassadors in St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Constantinople op- 
posed any such policy, which would be the entering wedge of partition. Dou- 
mergue, who succeeded Pichon in December, therefore abandoned the idea 
(VIII, 644) and urged Sazonov to accept the compromise offered by Germany 
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and Turkey (IX, 132). The Russian plan of Armenian reforms was supported 
by France, but somewhat perfunctorily. In Albania tke French did just 
enough to keep the international control nominally in existence; indeed they 
were delighted by the Austro-Italian ruction (IX, 260), which provided Italian 
critics of the Triple Alliance with useful ammunition (X, 310). On the other 
hand, they were clearly alarmed by the activity and claims of the Italians in 
Asia Minor (IX, 213, 422; X, 319) and by the prospect of Italy’s retaining the 
Aegean Islands. On this latter point, France was relying on Great Britain to 
make Italy fulfil her repeatedly given promise to evacuate the Dodecanese; 
because Italy showed no disposition to do this, France attached little impor- 
tance to Italian suggestions of a Mediterranean agreement (VIII, 377, 408; 
X, 445, 454, 467). She supported the Greek claims to Chios and Mitylene, 
which were challenged by Turkey, and gave the Porte repeatedly to under- 
stand that the condition of French loan was that Turkey pursue a policy of 
peace and abide by the decision of the Powers. There is no evidence in the 
documents that France was prepared to use force in these issues, but rather 
the contrary; nor was she trying to fish in troubled waters . 

Her real concern was much nearer home. Officially there were no diffi- 
culties with Germany, and the Bagdad agreement showed that amicable 
negotiation was quite possible. But General Lyautey was having trouble with 
German intrigue in Morocco (VIII, 148; X, 4, 195), and the continuing cam- 
paign against the Foreign Legion, the emotions stirred up by the celebrations 
commemorating the Battle of Leipzig, and the incidents at Zabern revealed 
an ugly temper in Germany. From Colonel Serret, the military attaché in 
Berlin, came a long series of warnings about the strength of the German mili- 
tary machine and the growing spirit of chauvinism (VIII, 592; IX, 102, 305; 
X, 131). Finally, there was increasing suspicion that William II, though 
minded to keep the peace, was slowly succumbing to the insinuations of the 
military party and the Pan-Germans (VIII, 517 [meeting of William with Al- 
bert of Belgium]; LX, 6; X, 424, 435). If the documents contain no specific 
evidence of German premeditation of war, they testify enough of French sus- 
picions and fears. No wonder then that the French government demanded 
new strategic railways of Russia as the price of a new loan or sought to 
strengthen the Triple Entente by every means in its power; on these points, 
however, the documents reveal little that has not long been known from Rus- 
sian sources. 

The question which caused the French the greatest uneasiness was the fu- 
ture of the Portuguese colonies, about which Great Britain and Germany were 
known to be negotiating (VIII, 391, 397). The German government was sup- 
posed to be inspired by a pamphlet entitled Deutsche Weltmacht ohne Krieg, 
attributed to Prince Lichnowsky, the German ambassador in London, ac- 
cording to which Germany should build her coloriial empire in Central Africa 
and abandon the Near East where Russian opposition would always be felt 
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(VIII, 418, 463). The French professed to dislike the idea of despoiling a small 
nation, but they objected in particular to the establishment of Germany in 
Cabinda, a Portuguese enclave at the mouth of the Congo, which they be- 
lieved to be provided for by the negotiations. If they could not prevent the 
partition, they were prepared to claim spheres of influence for themselves in 
the Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, and St. Thomé and Principé 
(VIII, 663), and at the same time to ask the British government not to publish 
the treaty between itself and the German government (IX, 256). If the treaty 
were not published, the provisions relating to Cabinda would not become 
known and French prestige would not be affected; moreover, there was no 
point in publishing a treaty which would become operative only with the 
consent of Portugal. Portugal was to be offered economic assistance for the 
development of her colonies, thus obviating any excuse for applying the treaty 
(IX, 392). Finally, Germany was to be reminded that by the Moroccan 
treaty of November, 1911, she had promised to consult with other powers 
about any modification of the territorial status of the Congo basin (IX, 116). 
Germany easily gave the necessary assurances (IX, 230), and Portugal was 
apparently ready to accept French financial help (IX, 407). But the issue 
never came to a head, for, while the British government had hitherto insisted 
on publishing the treaty with Germany, as well as the subsequent British 
treaty with Portugal, the German government had objected to publication. 
Sir Edward Grey was therefore able to satisfy the French and to consider the 
whole question laid on the table (IX, 401). The French government certainly 
played its cards very neatly. 

France was indirectly affected by German designs on the Congo, which 
were pretty openly admitted by Jagow, the German foreign minister, and 
Solf, the colonial minister (IX, 385; X, 102); the German argument was that 
Belgium was too small and too poor to develop colonies properly. Official cir- 
cles in Belgium were alarmed by these German hints (X, 36, 297), as well as 
by the possibility that Germany would not respect Belgium neutrality in the 
event of war (LX, 7, 472; X, 192, 227). On the other hand, a section of the 
Belgian press was hostile to France (LX, 406). The French attitude toward 
Belgium is not clearly defined in the documents, but there is no indication of 
any plan to violate the neutrality of the country. 

The general impression left by the perusal of these papers is that the French 
government was not, in the spring of 1914, expecting the immediate outbreak 
of war, but that it was well aware of the dangerous potentialities of the Euro- 
pean situation, that it was keeping its own powder dry, and that it was deter- 
mined to preserve the Russian alliance and the Triple Entente at all costs, 
however quiet its own political action had been in recent months. In a tele- 
gram of October, 1914, Izvolsky, the Russian ambassador in Paris, referred to 
conversations between Sazonov and Delcassé, the French ambassador in St. 
Petersburg at the end of 1913, concerning the changes to be made in the map 
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of Europe in the event of war. The Commission states that it has been unable 
to find any traces of such conversations in the archives of the Quai d’Orsay 
or of the embassy; if such conversations took place, they were apparently not 
reported to the French government (IX, preface). 

The complete correspondence of the French government for July, 1914, has 
been awaited with great interest, for the Livre jaune of 1914 had long been 
under fire and was supposed by some writers to conceal more than it told. A 
comparison of the authentic texts now published with those printed in 1914 
reveals a complete lack of scruple in the preparation of the Livre jaune, docu- 
ments being altered, reduced, or extended as circumstances seemed to require 
in picturing Germany as the aggressor—but since all the governments were 
guilty of this in greater or less degree, such ‘‘editing’’ now possesses little more 
than academic interest. On the whole, however, the documents are disap- 
pointing. The Commission has published every document relating to the 
crisis which could be found in official archives and has had access to the pri- 
vate papers of many of the statesmen concerned, yet it could find nothing re- 
lating to the visit of Poincaré and Viviani to Russia (July 20-23), or to the al- 
leged drafting (in outline) of the Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum by 
Berthelot, the assistant political director of the Quai d’Orsay. As in England, 
minutes of cabinet meetings were not kept, so that the decisions of the French 
government cannot be ‘‘documented.” There are, in fact, no revelations of 
consequence, and it is unlikely that prevailing opinions about French policy 
during the crisis will be sensibly altered. 

No new light is thrown on the murder at Sarayevo, except for a diverting 
story concerning the escape of the Moslem conspirator Mehmedbashich (X, 
537), or on the attitude of the Serbian government after the murder, probably 
because the French minister in Belgrade was taken ill on July 14 and sent no 
telegrams or reports. 

From July 24, when the Austrian ultimatum was known in Paris, until July 
29, France can hardly be said to have had any policy. With Poincaré and 
Viviani at sea returning to France, the acting foreign minister could only 
*‘stall’’—which he did successfully enough, evading the repeated German re- 
quests for intervention at St. Petersburg and at the same time giving the 
Russians what assurances he could without definitely committing the French 
government. On this point, the new documents merely add details to a story 
already known. 

If, however, the foreign office was beating the air, the war office was not: it 
could and did order certain preparatory measures so that if war came mobili- 
zation would proceed smoothly and quickly. There is no evidence that in 
taking such steps the soldiers were trying to precipitate war. Indeed, when 
Joffre was asked by the Russian military attaché on July 27 whether France 


* For a list of the changes, see the writer's article, “France and the outbreak of the 
World War,” Foreign affairs, XV (1937), 519-22. 
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would order mobilization if Germany mobilized only part of her forces against 
Russia, the generalissimo replied that the government would have to decide 
(XI, 233), and there was seemingly no effort by the French general staff to 
synchronize its measures with those of the Russian army. On the other hand, 
no suggestion was apparently made to Russia, by either the general staff or 
the foreign office, that Russian mobilization, concerning which advance 
notices were being received (XI, 89, 124), should not be ordered without the 
consent of France. The attitude of Paris was essentially fatalistic. It was not 
for France to dictate to Russia in such a crisis and, if the Central Powers re- 
fused to discuss the Serbian question and Russia decided to fight, France must 
do likewise. 

By the time the two presidents had returned to Paris on the afternoon of 
July 29 and resumed the direction of French policy, it would have been diffi- 
cult, not to say impossible, for them to influence the course of events. Austria 
had declared war on Serbia, Russia was about to decide on general mobiliza- 
tion. This latter fact was not known in Paris, and late on the evening of July 
29 the Russian government changed its mind and rescinded the order—which 
was not reported by the French ambassador in St. Petersburg. But obviously 
mobilization was only a question of hours, whatever the French might do. 
As is well known, Viviani, on the morning of July 30, did advise Russia against 
any immediate step ‘“‘which may offer Germany a pretext for a total or partial 
mobilization of her forces” (XI, 305), but this message did not deter the Rus- 
sian foreign minister and the tsar from deciding a few hours later to order gen- 
eral mobilization. Short of denouncing the alliance, France could not have 
stopped Russia from this course. 

Actually, the French government did not object to Russian mobilization, if 
it were kept secret, so it was implied by Russian documents published years 
ago. Poincaré, in his memoirs, challenged the story, but it is, in substance, 
confirmed by the private papers of Abel Ferry, the undersecretary of the for- 
eign office, and by the recently published Souvenirs of General Messimy, the 
minister of war, who were anxious only that Russia should not concentrate 
troops too near the German frontier at that stage. 

Document No. 118 in the Livre jaune of 1914 stated that the Russian gen- 
eral mobilization had been ordered on July 31 ‘‘on account of the general 
mobilization of Austria and of the measures of mobilization taken secretly 
but continuously by Germany for the last six days.” The statement was in- 
correct, and it was known long ago that the telegram had been made to order 
by the addition of these words to the report from St. Petersburg of the Russian 
mobilization. The new documents do not furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of the forgery. Possibly the incorrect registering of a telegram from Vienna 
reporting Austrian general mobilization as having been sent at 5 a.m. on 
July 31, instead of at 5 p.m. (XI, 419) and the belated news of Russian general 
mobilization (XI, 432) made the Quai d’Orsay really believe that the Russian 
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mobilization had been caused by the Austrian (XI, 402, 431, 468). Just when 
the real facts became known cannot be ascertained. 

The decision of the French government for war was taken on the evening of 
July 31, after the receipt of the German ultimatum, for at 12:02 a.m. on Aug- 
ust 1 the military commanders were informed that “‘the order for mobilization 
will probably be issued today, August 1, in the afternoon” (XI, 462). At that 
moment there was no assurance that Italy would remain neutral, that Great 
Britain would join in the war, or that Belgium would resist a German invasion. 
Numerous reports of German mobilization had been received from diplomatic 
sources, but the French government, to its credit, refused to be stampeded by 
them, preferring to be guided by the intelligence service of the general staff, 
which was thoroughly objective and accurate. The documents prove once 
more that France and Germany each ordered mobilization without knowledge 
of the other’s action or intention. They also provide evidence of the severe 
restraint of the French, who, though convinced that war was coming and pre- 
pared to face it, were determined to leave the initiative in military moves to 
their enemy. This attitude was of inestimable value in securing English and 
neutral sympathy. 

With the publication of the Russian and the French documents for July, 
1914, all existing studies of the crisis are now somewhat in need of revision, 
but the time has not quite come to produce new editions. The reviewer has 
been reliably informed that a collection of Serbian documents for the period 
1903-14 has been prepared and, according to one account, has been even 
printed; it is, however, withheld from circulation by the government at Bel- 
grade. Until it is released, a definitive account of the crisis cannot be written. 
Students have given up hope of Italian documents—and will continue to draw 
unflattering pictures of Italian policy, for no other picture is possible in the 
light of the documents of other countries which provide us with our principal 
information about the policy of the Italian government, not only in July, 
1914, but also in the years after 1871. 

Bernavorte E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 


Constitutional government and politics: nature and development. By Caru 
JoacHIM FrriepRIcH, associate professor of government, Harvard Univer- 
sity, New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. 591. $3.50. 


Professor Friedrich brings to his task a much higher order of equipment 
than is usual among authors undertaking works of this nature and scope. 
Wide reading and close acquaintance with source materials, particularly the 
German, are evidenced on almost every page. The book covers the usual 
ground: forms of government; bureaucracy, its background and nature; ob- 
jectives of modern government and its techniques; constitutions, nature and 
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functions; separation of powers; federalism; representation; electoral systems 
and political parties; cabinet systems; procedures of parliaments, etc., etc. 
Other chapters (ordinarily left out of books on constitutional government) are 
included, such as those dealing with the press, or the fourth estate, interest 
groups, the relation of government to modern industrial life, etc. 

The author's approach is peculiar. The opening chapter (misnamed ‘“The 
forms of government”) is a stimulating and suggestive discussion of the na- 
ture of politics (power), its methods, and its relation to law and economics. 
Political power, Mr. Friedrich writes, ‘‘ordinarily presupposes a group of hu- 
man beings with some common objectives, that it manifests a relationship 
between them, and that it is generated as the joint effect of consent and con- 
straint.”” Modern political science, the author continues, ‘‘is not concerned 
with the forms of government, nor is it concerned with the ideal form of gov- 
ernment. It is concerned with the instruments or techniques of political action 
in terms of the objectives they are supposed to serve” (p. 19). Certainly few 
today would be disposed to quarrel with such realistic analysis. Nor is the 
student of modern governments likely to take exception to another idea run- 
ning prominently through these pages—namely, that government is increas- 
ingly administration, and therefore good government depends, above all, on 
good administration. 

As might have been expected in a work of this scope, the quality of the 
chapters varies widely. The best are those dealing with administration and 
public opinion, though many pages throughout the book are studded with 
brilliant paragraphs appraising in the light of present-day conditions neglect- 
ed ideas of the great philosophers—Locke, Hobbes, Althusius, Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, and numerous others. Here the author demonstrates acuteness and 
penetration all too rare among textbook writers. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing quality of the book is the number and richness of his remarks in illustra- 
tion. 

The point on which dissent may arise among students of politics has to do 
with Mr. Friedrich’s conception of constitutional government itself. The 
theme running through the entire volume is that ‘the Constitution has, for 
modern political science, a very distinct meaning as the process by which 
governmental action is restrained” (p. 111). And further: ‘“The political sci- 
entist inquiring into the political process of constitutionalizing a government 
must study the technique of establishing and maintaining effective restraints 
on political and governmental action. He must not allow himself to be side- 
tracked by other concepts” (p. 101). 

This view has, it is true, certain stout and staunch defenders, particularly 
in recent years. It was voiced on September 17, 1937, by former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in a speech delivered in celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of our own constitution; the conservative 
wing of our supreme court, particularly Justice Sutherland, holds this view. 
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But this is not, in my opinion, the essential idea of constitutional government 
either in the minds of those, such as Locke and Blackstone, who formulate its 
principles, or among students of government today. My own reading of 
Locke and Blackstone leads to the conclusion that the central feature of con- 
stitutional government is legislative supremacy and not, as Mr. Friedrich con- 
tends, restraints on the power of government. As far as our own experience 
goes, the idea of restrictions on legislative power, as the essence of constitu- 
tional government, has no validity at all except as applied to the state legis- 
latures. Shortly before the Federal Convention assembled in Philadelphia, 
George Washington observed: ‘‘I do not conceive we can long exist as a na- 
tion without having lodged somewhere a power which will pervade the whole 
union in as energetic a manner as the authority of the state governments ex- 
tends over the several states.’” Thus the very weakness of the Articles of Con- 
federation had clearly defined the problem for those contemplating the fram- 
ing of a new constitution. Nor should one forget that the breakdown of con- 
stitutional government, in Italy and Germany, and the rise of dictatorships 
resulted in considerable measure from governmental paralysis. So emphasis on 
restraint may lose sight of that quality on which the very existence of con- 
stitutional government depends—the power to act and preserve order in the 
broad sense. 

This book was written for use as a text in undergraduate courses in politics, 
but, on the basis of the reviewer's experience, there is some doubt as to wheth- 
er it will successfully serve such purpose. Despite Mr. Friedrich’s professed 
fondness “‘for the living language,” this book makes pretty tough reading; and 
though he tells us that ‘“‘American pedants” have previously criticized ‘his 
slangy style,” no such indictment is likely to be brought against the present 
work. 


THomas Mason 
Princeton University 
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In this study Dr. Rozbroj makes no attempt to uncover new material in the life 
and activities of Marat; his interest is in interpretation. With Marat’s writings before 
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This brief study of the difficult and complicated economic situation of East Prussia 
begins with the seventeenth century and ends with a glimpse into the future. Through- 
out the text Mr. Wilder emphasizes the well-known fact that the geographical and politi- 
cal situation of the province is “‘peculiar” and that, in consequence, its economic struc- 
ture has been subject to severe strains, at the hands of nature as well as through German 
domestic politics and international trade and political rivalries. To the author, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the School of Political Science at Warsaw, “it would seem clear that 
the one way by which the province could be extricated from its present extraordinarily 
difficult position would be by cultivating the closest trade relations with its hinterland. 
But in the very next sentence he continues: “‘Now that Poland has attained a high 
degree of self-sufficiency, this would be neither easy nor quick of accomplishment . . 
it is not in the interests of the Republic to require the service of East Prussian merchants 
as middlemen”’ (pp. 94-95). In other words, Mr. Wilder’s “‘one way’’ is effectively 
blocked according to his own testimony, and East Prussia remains dependent upon her 
trade with Lithuania, Russia, and other parts of Germany—factors which Mr. Wilder 
fails to mention. 

There is an appendix of fifty-nine footnotes, of which only four actually give the 
sources of the author’s statements. Only one of them refers to a publication which has 
appeared since 1910, and that one is another work by the author, in Polish (1936). He 
claims in note 1 that it is “based entirely upon German material and sources” without 
naming them. Further indications of slipshod methods are evident in note 30, which 
quotes at some length from “the published debates on the subject at Kénigsberg”’; and 
in note 58, which refers to National Socialist hopes for East Prussian population in- 
creases and says of them simply: ‘Written in March, 1934.”’ There is also an appended 
lengthy bibliography which, it is stated, forms the basis of the present study (p. 107). 
It omits Ian D. F. Morrow’s The peace settlement in the German-Polish borderlands re- 
viewed in the Journal, IX [1937], 251-52, which deals with East Prussia extensively and 
in a much more scholarly, impartial, and helpful way than the study under review. 

Joun Brown Mason 
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This book consists mainly of a number of occasional addresses delivered by one of the 
British “law lords.” It does not pretend to be a work of research. The author has con- 
tented himself with a refreshing expression of sane, wholesome, instructive observations 
on a variety of topics ranging over politics, ethics, religion, Scots law, history, language, 
citizenship—and Lord Birkenhead. He has shown himself broad-minded and yet posi- 
tive, mature and elastic, learned and practical, wise and human. Except when he feels 
it necessary to descend to clichés for the benefit of an American audience (e.g., p. 136), 
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his style is to be commended for its clarity and dignity, not untempered with humor. 
His point of view is definitely that of a British, and more particularly a Scottish, lawyer. 
This gives a refreshing turn to his interpretation of Calvinism as arising from Calvin's 
own aie training. Again, in the Rede Lecture of 1934 and elsewhere, admitting his 
role as merely that of a “bold amateur,” he draws an interesting contrast between the 
development of English common law and that of Scots law, the one based on precedent 
and the other on logic. The explanation of this he finds in “‘a deep-rooted racial differ- 
ence” between the English and the Scots (pp. 89, 99), an explanation which, being in- 
capable of proof, is not very satisfactory, especially as the difference can be adequately 
accounted for along other lines. But in the main, Lord Macmillan’s interpretations are 
sound, as well as stimulating. The book provides us with an example of the depth and 
balance which the study of history, ardently advocated by the author himself, can give 


to the lay mind. Cuester Kirsy 
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Miss Strateman has apparently given us the first printed edition of the Liverpool 
Tractate, a manual on procedure in the house of commons in the eighteenth century. 
The manuscript exists today among the Liverpool papers in the British Museum. 
Judging from internal evidence, the editor decides that the tractate was written in 1762 
or 1763 by someone thoroughly familiar with his subject, probably a member of the 
house of commons, and tentatively suggests that George Grenville may have been the 
author. It would be interesting to know whether Miss Strateman has considered the 
claims of Jeremiah Dyson, who was clerk of the house during most of the period covered 
by the tractate, but was a member of parliament and joint secretary to the treasury 
with Charles Jenkinson (later Earl of Liverpool) in the year when the tractate was ap- 
parently composed. At any rate, failure to identify the author by no means invalidates 
the work, for the contents bear the stamp of authority. 

The volume consists of an extensive introduction, a full bibliography; and the text 
of the tractate. In the introduction the editor indicates the scarcity of eighteenth- 
century material on parliamentary procedure as compared with earlier and later periods, 
dates the manuscript, discusses the problem of authorship, and summarizes the con- 
tents. She then explores the field of earlier tractates on the same subject, and finally 
presents some useful comments on the development of procedure in the years 1689— 
1760. More careful organization would have eliminated some repetition and would 
naturally have led to more forceful and impressive conclusions. A direct and lucid 
style, however, tends to offset defects in organization. Cautious scholarship is evident 
throughout the volume. 

As Miss Strateman suggests, the comparative lack of manuals for the period of the 
Liverpool Tractate gives this document peculiar historical value. The eighteenth cen- 
tury contributed little to the development of procedure. There were, however, certain 
changes, which the editor notes. Her opinion may be accepted that the most valuable 
contribution made by the manual is the information concerning committee procedure. 
The tractate must have been a very practical guide for the eighteenth-century parlia- 
mentarian; and it has a practical importance today for the student who wishes to know, 
not merely to assume, how business was handled in the house of commons. 

Dora Mae CLark 
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University Press, 1937. 6s. 
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The English country gentleman. A study in nineteenth century types. By Curster Kirsy. 

London: Clarke, 1937. Pp. 255. 6s. 

Chester Kirby here presents a nineteenth-century quartette—diverse except for the 
common factor of county residence. The one of the four who best embodies class tradi- 
tions is Grantley Berkeley, who lacked even an acre to bless himself withal. His career 
was more colorful than that of the elder brother, who, though born out of wedlock, still 
contrived to inherit the paternal estates. Curiously freed from responsibilities, Grantley 
Berkeley made a name as master of the hounds, gained a living as an author, and de- 
fended in parliament the privileges of the landed gentry. Achieving autumnal quiet 
after an obstreperous career, he surprised his fellows by “‘mellowing and sweetening” 
like ripe fruit. 

In contrast to this younger son, whose early faults displayed themselves in chromo 
coloring, Lord George Bertinck, lacking the nimbus supplied by Disraeli, emerges as 
starkly unattractive. The sketch reveals that, had not its subject been son to the Duke 
of Portland, he could have won no success save as a fighting man. The savage energy of 
his efforts to lead his party, and—more important for his ego—to win the Derby, met 
frustration. Disraeli admitted privately that his friend afforded poor material for cabi- 
net building. Mr. Kirby, by revealing the primacy of Lord George's racing interests, 
— a corrective to the opulently political conception created by the pen of Dis- 
raeli. 

Most agreeable of the characters presented is the fifth Duke of Richmond. Destitute 
of elements of greatness, he had in him much goodness; and this, coupled with assur- 
ance that noblemen were the true guardians of England, buoyed him above her barna- 
cles and parasites. Showered with honors that were untainted by ‘‘any damned non- 
sense of merit,” he, nonetheless, managed to deserve well of his country for benefits 
bestowed upon the Goodwood race course. 

Sir John Bennet Lawes is the most modern of the foursome. A gentleman born, he 
flouted tradition by transforming his Jacobean manor into a laboratory and converting 
its acres to use as an experimental station. Instead of duelling and racing, he engaged in 
the improvement of plant life sel go warfare with rival scientists. fie died a capi- 
talist and the greatest agriculturalist of his generation. The contrast of his methods 
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with the extravagant experiments of Lord George Bentinck, in feeding blooded horses 
with initialed eggs, flour, and milk gives the measure of the new age. 
So pleasing and scholarly are these sketches that they excite anticipation of the more 


important work their author promises. 
Dora Neitt Raymonp 
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Lettere di Carlo Alberto a Frederico Truchess. Edited by F. ALata and N. Ropo.icon. 
(“Studi e documenti di storia del risorgimento.”’) Florence: Le Monnier, 1937. Pp. 
172. L. 18. 

Vincenzo Gioberti e Von. Abate Giovanni Napoleone Monti. Da lettere inedite. By Cian 
Virrorio. Rome: Vittoriano, 1936. Pp. 129. L. 10. 

La Principessa Cristina di Belgioioso. By A. Matvezz. Vol. III, Pensiero ed azione 
(1843-1871). Milan: Treves, 1937. Pp. 450. L. 15. 

Felice Orsini e Emma Herwegh. By A. Luzio. (“Studi e documenti di storia del risorgi- 
mento.) Florence: Le Monnier, 1937. Pp. 164. L. 18. 

Per Carlo Boggio caduto nella battaglia di Lissa. By E. Amicucci. Turin: Societa 
editrice torinese, 1937. Pp. 200. L. 8. 

Gabriele d’ Annunzio. By C. A. Travers. Vol. II. Rome: Casa del Libro, 1937. L. 
12. 

Rome vs. Rome. By V. E. OnLANDO. New York: Vanni, 1937. $1.75. 

Memoirs of the former Italian premier. 

Giovanni Grosoli e la politica ecclesiastica italiana dal 1878 al 1929. By P. Nicco.int. 
Ferrara: “‘Estense,”’ 1937. Pp. 35. 

Die Lateranvertréage vom 11. Februar 1929 im Strom der italienischen Geschichte. By Fevix 
AnpreEas Houupack. Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1937. Pp. 230. Rm. 
7.50. 

LOW COUNTRIES 


Hieronymus Bosch. By Cuarves DE ToLnay. Basel: Editions Holbein, 1937. 
A Dutch artist of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 


NEAR EAST 


The crescent and the rose. By SamugeL C. Cuew. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. $5.00. 
England and the Moslem world during the Renaissance. 

Dreifache schwedische Gesandtschaftsreise nach Siebenbiirgen, der Ukraine und Con- 
stantinopel, 1656-1658. By Conrav Jacos Hittesranpt. Leyden: Brill, 1937. Pp. 
xxx +259. FI. 6. 
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Chemmet ine! Bilder aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart des Alemannendorfes Saderlach 
im rumidnischen Banat, 1737-1937. By Emi, MAENNER. Waldshut: Zimmermann, 
1937. Pp. 130. Rm. 2.50. 

Die Besiedlung von Kula und Poreé auf der Kameralherrschaft Kutjevo mit Einwanderern 
aus dem Deutschen Reiche in den Jahren 1785-1787. Beitriige zu den deutschen Sied- 
lungen in der ehemaligen Gespanschaft Pozega. By Hans Kt'un. (‘“Kultur- und Wohl- 
fahrtsvereinigung der Deutschen in Slawonien.””) Zagreb: The author, 1937. Pp. 
79. Din. 15. 

Vélkermarkt und Unterkérnten in der Jugoslawenzeit, 1918-1920. By Hans W1EGELE. 
Klagenfurt: Carinthia, 1936. Pp. 252. 

Atatiirk et le vrai visage de la Turquie moderne. By H. Tonaas. Paris: Geuthner, 1937. 
1937. Fr. 15. 

The memoirs of Sir Ronald Storrs. New York: Putnam’s 1937. Pp. 562. $5.00. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


La fortune de Marvsienka, reine de Pologne. By H. Aurencue. Paris: Emile Paul 
Fréres, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Die Geschichte des Deutschtums in Chodziez und Umgebung. By Kurt Lick. Poznan: 
Deutscher Biicherei-Verein, 1937. Pp. 60. Zt. 0.60. 

RUSSIA 

Histoire de la Russie et de 1U.R.S.S. Des origines a nos jours. By E. Petit. Lyons: 
Petit, 1937. Pp. 450. Fr. 35. 

Die Eroberung Sibiriens. Ein Epos menschlicher Leidenschaften. Der Roman eines 
Landes. By Jurt Semenov. Berlin: Ullstein, 1937. Pp. 395. Rm. 8.50. 

Lost empire. By Hector Cueviany. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
The life and adventures of Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov, who tried to establish a Rus- 

sian empire in America. 

The letters of Tsar Nicholas and Empress Marie. Edited by Epwarp J. Brine. London: 
Nicholson & Watson, 1937. 15s. 

Einsame Herrscher. Leben und Sterben der letzten Romanow. By Serces VLApimirovit 
Markov. Munich: Tyrolia, 1937. Pp. 243. Rm. 3.60. 

Margarethe von Wrangell. Das Leben einer Frau, 1876-1932. By Prince Viapimir AN- 
DRONIKOV. Munich: Langen & Miller, 1936. Pp. 382. Rm. 8.50. 

The Russia that I loved. By Naptne Wontar-Larsky. London: MacSwinney, 1937. 
Pp. 205. 7s. 6d. 

Histoire de la révolution russe. By Statin, Gorky, VorosuiLov, and others. Paris: 
E. S. I., 1937. Fr. 30. 

The origin of Russian Communism. By Nico.tas Berpyarv. London: Bles, 1937. 
8s. 6d. 

The road to power. By Joserpu Statin. New York: International Publishers, 1937. 
$.05. 
An account of the early days of the Russian Revolution. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Wages, cost of living and national income in Sweden, 1860-1930. Vol. III. In two parts. 
London: King, 1937. Part 1, 15s. Part 2, 20s. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Esquisse de Vhistoire Espagne. By Rospert (“Bibliothéque histo- 

rique.”’) Paris: Payot, 1937. Pp. 224. Fr. 24. 

Le secret de Christophe Colomb. By Cuar.es Giarreri and R. Le Gentiu. Paris: Ber- 

ger-Levrault, 1937. Pp. 244. Fr. 15. 

The golden century of Spain, 1501-1621. By R. Trevor Davies. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1987. Pp. $27. $6.00. 
Modern Spain and liberalism. A study in literary contrasts. By Joun T. Rew. Stanford 

University: Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. 236. $2.25. 

The most effective approach to the problem of liberalism in Spain is undoubtedly the 
intellectual one. The revolution of 1931 received the support and approval of the major- 
ity of the Spanish intellectuals. The constituent cortes, which framed the constitution 
of 1931, was composed largely of intellectual liberals: professors, lawyers, journalists. 
The Spanish people are generally more interested in the ideas expressed by their leaders 
in rhetorical bombast than in their practical application or the facts supporting them. 
Mr. Reid has approached the problem as viewed by the intellectuals. He has selected 
two contemporary writers who have expressed themselves forcefully in regard to the 
problems of liberalism in contemporary Spain: Pio Baroja, the individualist, and Ri- 
cardo Leén, the traditionalist. After a cursory survey of the development of liberalism, 
he briefly considers the literary atmosphere of the “generation of ’98.’’ Then in three 
chapters on Baroja and two on Leén he analyzes their liberalism and their opinions on 
such problems as democracy, socialism, communism, anarchism, nationalism and war, 
the status of women, education, agriculture, and the church. The book ably supple- 
ments Professor J. B. Trend’s The origins of modern Spain. Mr. Reid not only reveals 
a mastery of the prolific writings of Baroja and Leén, but has analyzed their works in a 
penetrating and illuminating manner. The novels and essays of contemporary authors 
form an excellent source for the study of the evolution of liberal thought in Spain and 
reflect the maze of conflicting tendencies. It is only unfortunate that the individualism 
of the Spanish character prevents these two men from completely representing any par- 
ticular school of thought except their own. Even their effect on their readers cannot be 
determined. Mr. Reid has taken this into consideration, but for an adequate under- 
standing of all the factors in the present crisis in Spain it will be necessary to analyze 
the writings of many more intellectuals. Even then, perhaps, we should not have a com- 
plete picture of Spanish thought. There is no bibliography other than a list of the works 
of Baroja and Leén; the general authorities consulted are indicated in footnotes. The 


index is very good. —— 
Conflict in Spain, 1920-1937. By G. M. Gopprn. London: Oates, 1937. Pp. 112. 1s. 
6d 


Révolution et contre-révolution en Espagne. By J. Maurin. Paris: Rieder, 1937. Fr. 15. 

Chroniques de Ruy de Pina, Fra Joao Alvares, Damiao, de Goes, Joao de Barros, Garcia 
de Resende Castanheda. Anthologie des écrits du XV* et du XVI® siécle. Edited by 
E. pe Castro and (“Grands navigateurs et colons portugais.”’) 
Paris: Duchartre, 1937. Pp. 200. Fr. 25. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geschichte der Schweiz. Von den Anféingen bis zur Gegenwart. By Ernst GAGLiarpI. 
Vol. II. Zurich: Orell Fiissli, 1937. Fr. 40. 

Illustrierte Schweizergeschichte von den Anfanyen bis zur Gegenwart. By Ernst Fiscuer. 
Schaffhausen: Meili, 1937. Pp. 424. 

Berns Wirtschaftslage im dreissigjéhrigen Krieg. By Fritz Btrxi. Bern: Grunau, 1937. 
Pp. 224. 

Die Landvogtei Thun im 18. Jahrhundert. By Hans Gustav Ke.ier. Thun: Krebser, 
1937. Pp. 60. Fr. 2.50. 
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AFRICA 


Holland griindet die Kapkolonie. Jan van Riebecks Leben und Werk. By Louis Letroipr. 
Leipzig: Goldmann, 1937. Pp. 199. Rm. 6.80. 

L’Europa in Africa dal secolo XV ad oggi. By R. Mazzuccont. Milan: I. S. P. I., 1937. 
L. 18. 

African odyssey. The life of Verney Lovett-Cameron. By W. Ropert Foran. London: 
Hutchinson, 1937. 18s. 
The first white man to cross Africa, 1873-75. 


ASIA 


The grand rebel. An impression of Shivaji, founder of the Maratha Empire. By Dennis 
Kincaww. London: Collins, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Dupleix et Vempire des Indes. By Joun CuarPentier. Paris: Mame, 1937. Fr. 8.50. 

Arréts du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry. Edited by GNanov-Diacovu. Vols. II and 
III. Paris: Leroux, 1937. Pp. 478+505. Fr. 45 each. 

Résumé des actes de U Etat Civil de Pondichéry de 1761 a 1784 inclus. By Cuosets p’Er- 
REY. Paris: Leroux, 1937. Pp. 408. Fr. 20. 


FAR EAST 


Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches. By Orto Franke. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1937. Pp. 


576. 
China. By F. C. Jones. 2 parts. (“Modern states.”’) London: Arrowsmith, 1937. 


3s. 6d., each part. 
The invasion of China by the western world. By E. R. Huaues. London: Black, 1937. 


Pp. 324. 15s. 
Jean-Martin Moyé, missionaire en Chine (1772-1783). By Grorces Goyav. Paris: Al- 


satia, 1937. Pp. 240. Fr. 18. 
Ostturkistan zwischen den Grossmidchten. Ein Beitrag zur Wirtschaftskunde Ostturkistans. 
By Fuapv Kazax. (“Osteuropiische Forschungen,” N.S., No. 23.) Kénigsberg: 


Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 160. Rm. 7.50. 

This study is divided into two parts. Part I is largely descriptive and deals with the 
land, the people, the natural resources, and the government of Eastern Turkestan, or 
Sinkiang. The material is such as may be found in standard works of reference, though 
it constitutes a useful compendium of recently assembled facts and figures concerning 
a remote and little-known, potentially important, region of the globe. Part II recounts 
the long rivalry of Great Britain and Russia in central Asia, and the penetration of 
Eastern Turkestan by these powers—a penetration the more easily accomplished by 
reason of the nominal, uncertain character of the Chinese rule there. The rivalry of 
Russia and Great Britain has been eclipsed in recent years, however; and it is now Russia 
and Japan whose encroachments menace the “outer provinces” of China. Penetration 
from the west has been peaceful, with the development of railways and other means of 
transportation calculated to facilitate trade with the Soviet Union, with the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the country, and with the spread of those ‘“‘cultural’’ influ- 
ences which comprise so significant an element in Soviet colonial policy. So great has 
Russian influence become in Sinkiang, we are told, that it is in consideration of Japanese 
susceptibilities that the province has not been formally annexed by the Soviets. The 
statement is an interesting one in the light of the present Far Eastern imbroglio. The 
author has evidently carried on extensive researches in the economic and political his- 
tory of central Asia—a field ofi nquiry for which the sources are scattered, fragmentary, 
and frequently conflicting. The work is quite statistical, and contains a number of 
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tables and summaries that will be found convenient by students of central Asian affairs. 
The bibliographies, arranged in approved doctoral-thesis style, and containing numer- 
ous titles in English, Russian, and Turkish, will also be helpful. 
HaBBerton 
La Belgique et la Chine. Relations diplomatiques et économiques. By J. M. Frocuisse. 
Brussels: Edition universelle, 1937. 
History of Japanese education and present educational system. By Hucu Lu. Keen uey- 
sipE and A. F. Tuomas. New York: Argus, 1937. Pp. 365. $4.00. 
Japan in der Welt. Die japanische Expansion seit 1854. By ANTON ZiscuKka. Leipzig: 
Goldmann, 1937. Pp. 425. Rm. 8.50. 
The voyage of forgotten men. By Frank Tuetss. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 
Pp. 415. $3.50. 
Admiral Rozhestvensky’s expedition to Tsushima. 


Aliens in the East. By Harry Emerson Wixpes. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1937. Pp. 360. $3.00. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Imperium Britannicum. Vom Inselstaat zum Weltreich. By Orto Grar. Leipzig: Gold- 
mann, 1937. Pp. 352. Rm. 7.50. 

The development of dominion status. By Ropert MacGrecor Dawson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 480. $5.00. 

Survey of British Commonwealth affairs. Vol. I, Problems of nationality, 1918-1936. 
By W. K. Hancock. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 636. $8.50. 

The life of Charles, Lord Metcalfe. By Eowarp Tuompson. London: Faber, 1937. 21s. 
The story of a career in the public service in the first part of the last century which 

reached from India to Canada. 

Revels in Jamaica. By Ricuarpson Wricut. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1937. $3.50. 
A history of the island up to the freeing of the slaves. 

The first fleet. The record of the foundation of Australia from its conception to the settle- 
ment Sidney Cove. Introduction and notes by Owen Rutter. Foreword by B. S. B. 
Srevens. London: Golden Cockerel Press, 1937. 63s. 

John Graham (convict), 1824. By Rosert Gippines. London: Faber, 1937. Pp. 145. 
6s. 

Early convict life in Australia. 

I find Australia. By Witu1aM HatrieLp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
$3.00. 

Professor David. The life of Sir Edgeworth David. By M. E. Davin. London: Arnold, 
1937. Pp. $20. 12s. 6d. 

The Australian geologist who accompanied Shackleton to the Antarctic. 


Englands afrikanisches Imperium. By O. Karstept. Berlin: Stollberg, 1937. Rm. 15. 
Mrs. John Brown, 1847-1935. Edited by ANGELA James and Nina Hitis. Foreword 
by the Countess Buxton. London: Murray, 1937. 6s. 
The wife of a Scotch doctor who practiced in Cape Colony, Scotland, and England 
in the last century. 
Ex Africa. By Hans Saver. London: Bles, 1937. 18s. 
Reminiscences of South Africa during the half-century before 1900. 
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The empire of the nabobs. A short history of British India. By Lester Hutcuinson. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 277. 7s. 6d. 

The East India Company's arsenals and manufactories. By H. A. Youna. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. Pp. 252. $4.75. 

Die Sicherheit Indiens. Ein Jahrhundert englischer Weltpolitik. By HERMANN ONCKEN. 
Berlin: Grote, 1937. Pp. 181. Rm. 5.80. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. By K. M. Pantkxar. Introduction by Lorp 
HarpinGeE or Pensnurst. Oxford: University Press, 1937. 18s. 


One of the ruling princes of India, who has been distinguished as reformer of admin- 
istration and as a soldier. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Lafayette joins the American army. By Louis GorrscnaLk. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. $3.00. 

The last Spanish war. By Orestes Ferrara. New York: Paisley Press, 1937. $1.50. 
The diplomacy of the Spanish-American War. 

Japan in American public opinion. By ELEANOR Tupper and George E. McRey- 
notps. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 465. $3.75. 


A survey of relations between the two countries from 1905 to 1936 as reflected by 
public opinion. 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and letters. By Ray STaNNARD Baker. Vol. VI, Facing war. 

Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1937. Pp. 543. $5.00. 

Our gallant madness. By Frepverick Patmer. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 

1937. Pp. $20. $2.50. 

Writing from the vantage point of twenty years after, Colonel Palmer makes his 
contribution to the growing library of disillusionment. His book is not so bitter or so 
well written as C. E. Montague’s exquisite Disenchantment, but the tone is much the 
same. In attempting to tell “the human story of American participation in the World 
War,”’ he reviews our greatest mass effort in all its “utter madness and gallantry.” 
Readers familiar with Palmer’s memoirs, With my own eyes, and with his volumes on 
Baker and Bliss, will find little that is new. The chief value of the book is in its timely 
interest. Colonel Palmer was the sole American correspondent with the British army 
in France in 1916. As far as the Allied conduct of the war was concerned, he was the 
best-informed American in 1917. On his visits to the United States prior to April, 1917, 
he advised a large-scale construction of destroyers instead of battleships. His advice 
was not followed in the preparedness program of 1916. He takes an honest pride in the 
reckless gallantry of our troops and in the unshakable firmness of our leaders. Deeply 
impressed with the harsh efficiency and freshness of General Pershing, Palmer thinks 
that the American commander would have risen to the position of generalissimo had the 
war continued into 1919. The final chapters present the author’s realistic views on the 
role of America in the next European war. He knows that “there is no more argument 
in favor of war than in favor of going to bed with a rattlesnake or a plague-infected 
rat,”’ but honestly faces the difficulties in the path of neutrality. 

H. A. De Weerp 
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Historie und Leben. By WatTER Frank. Speech at the opening of the Erfurt Historical 
Congress, July 5, 1937. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1987. Pp. 38. Rm. 
1.20. 

Etudes d'histoire dédiées 4 la mémoire de Henri Pirenne par ses anciens éléves. Brussels: 
Nouvelle Société d’Editions, 1937. Pp. 502. Fr. 250. 


